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“THE ESSENCE OF IT [NATIONAL SERVICE] SIMPLY IS, THAT THE RIGHT OF A 
FREE CITIZEN TO SHARE IN THE GOVERNMENT OF HIS COUNTRY IMPLIES A 
(CORRESPONDING DUTY . . . TO DO SOMETHING FOR THE GOOD OF THE COM- 
MUNITY. I CAN CONCEIVE THE NATIONAL REGISTER BECOMING NOT MERELY 
A TEMPORARY EXPEDIENT, BUT A PERMANENT INSTITUTION. I CAN CONCEIVE 
If BECOMING A POINT OF HONOUR FOR EVERY MAN AND WOMAN ENROLLED 
IN IT TO PLACE ON RECORD THAT HE OR SHE WAS GOOD FOR SOMETHING, 
ABLE AND WILLING TO RENDER SOME SERVICE TO THE COMMONWEALTH. THIS 
WOULD BE A LEGACY OF WAR INVALUABLE IN TIME OF PEACE... .” 
Lord Milner on National Service, 1916. 


On Tuesday, November 18, a big attack was launched on a 
very wide front in Cyrenaica by the British. The troops 

. taking part, besides our own, are Australian, 
page Indian, New Zealand and South African. They 

’ are under the command of Sir Alan 
Cunningham, whose brother, Sir Andrew Cunningham, is 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean. Yet a third 
officer with the same name, differently spelt, Air Vice- 
Marshal Coningham, commands the Air Force. The German 
General against whose army the attack is made is General 
Rommel. During the first two days very little news of the 
fighting came through. But on November 21 it was known 
that the battle had been joined in good earnest the day 
before, and that in the preliminary skirmish, near Sidi Rizegh, 
the Germans had lost 70 tanks, 33 armoured cars and several 
hundred prisoners. The area covered by the tremendous 
armed contest is very large ; it is almost without inhabitants 
and is nearly waterless. Speaking about it in the Commons 
on November 20, Mr. Churchill truly said that desert fighting 
resembles sea warfare for there are no roads, villages, nor 
strongholds to seize. 

The Libyan attack had been long in the air and, although 
all preparations had been made in absolute secrecy, so that 
the enemy was locally taken by surprise, yet the political 
shadow of the coming event preceded it and there is no doubt 
that recent changes in France and in French North Africa 
are the consequence of the British threat to the Italian 
Colony. Under German pressure Vichy has taken yet another 
step in “ Collaboration.’’ General Weygand has been dis- 
missed from his post of Governor-General of French North 
Africa. That area will now be administered by a committee 
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acting directly under Admiral Darlan, that is to say, that it is 
intended to serve German interests. The position of Marshal 
Pétain’s Government has, by this last move, been exposed as 
nothing but a tool of Axis policy. The United States Gover- 
ment had, until General Weygand’s dismissal, preserved some 
illusions about Vichy. These would seem now to be dissi- 
pated, and there is hope that Washington will not continue 
to ask us to break our blockade in order to let supplies through 
to Marseilles. 


PEOPLE in England long hesitated to wholly condemn the part 
played by Marshal Pétain in the surrender of France. They 
: thought he was misguided, but they were 
ne prepared to believe that he acted in good faith, 
Recent evidence, however, has made it difficult 

to continue to think of him as the victim of circumstance, 
From this he appears as one who, behind the scenes, helped 
to prepare the great catastrophe ; part of this evidence is in 
a document recently published in France in ar article by 
Monsieur Maurice Dejean, formerly chef de Cabinet to M. 
Daladier, the French Prime Minister. In November, 1939, 
says M. Dejean, he received information that Marshal Pétain, 
then ambassador to Madrid, was engaged in dangerous 
intrigues. When this report reached M. Dejean, he refused 
to believe it, but the source was so good that upon getting it 
in writing he went to his chief. This was the document 
handed to M. Daladier, a document which is still preserved :— 


“For several years underground activity has existed in Marshal 
Pétain’s entourage, this was conducted by Major Laustaunau-Lacau, 
his former secret service (2'™¢ Bureau) chief who is at the moment 
under arrest for intelligence with the enemy... . Major 
Laustaunau-Lacau ran an anti-communist journal and was in indirect 
relation with the German Anti-Comintern through the Aai- 
Communist Review, which is affiliated in Geneva with the Anti- 
Comintern. It is difficult to give names, for all this activity is very 
secret. In any case it is helped by the organisation of the P.P.F. 
to which Major Laustaunau-Lacau is affiliated. He also has relations 
with the Cagoule and similar organisations (General Lagne-Delville), 
with the former anti-Jewish organisations (Libre Parole) and the 
correspondent to the We/t Dienst in France. In the circles to which 
certain elements of the France-Germany Committee, de Brinon, 
Benoist-Mechin, belong, it would be easy to find in Germany men 
who would collaborate in forming a French National Socialist 
State.” 


WHEN the document we have quoted was shown to him, 
M. Daladier did not share his secretary’s surprise. ‘‘ What,” 
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he said to him, “‘ don’t you realise the activities 
of Marshal Pétain ? As for me, when he is in 
Paris, I cannot sleep at night for thinking of 
what he may be doing!’’ The Quai d’Orsay in vain begged 
i. Daladier to recall the Marshal, who was, they said, syste- 
matically working against his own Government, but every 
time the French Prime Minister was approached he replied 
that he was thankful that the Marshal was not in France. 
later, after it was all over, Monsieur Dejean escaped from 
France through Spain, and going to Madrid, he learned yet 
more of the long intrigue of the Marshal with Laval and others. 
This was conducted through the medium of the sinister 
laustaunau-Lacau, who, arrested at the beginning of the war, 
was released through the good offices of Marshal Pétain. 

The publication of this account of the intrigues, with its 
first-hand evidence, was followed on November 5 by a state- 
ment made by a former French Cabinet Minister—his name is 
not given—also published in France. This statement was 
made to M. Skomo, a well-known Swiss journalist, on Sep- 
tember 22, 1940, and it gives the story of the French capitula- 
tion from inside. It does not make pleasant reading. Hitler 
is supposed to have said, ‘‘ I have bought France,’’ and this 
story plainly shows that Germany had bought certain French- 
men. Publication of the Cabinet Minister’s story was deferred 
for 14 months in order not to implicate a man who owns 
himself to have been terribly mistaken. A member first 
of the Reynaud Cabinet and then of Marshal Pétain’s first 
Cabinet he is an eye-witness of value. He said: frankly to his 
interviewer that his statement was “a confession . . . three 
months after the Armistice I begin to think I was heavily 
mistaken.’’ This candour adds value to his story. Here is 
his account of the terror and tragedy of France in June, 1940, 
when the Germans broke the French line, drove the defending 
amies back and invaded a large part of French territory. 
The Government had left Paris and was halfway between 
Tours and Bordeaux. Ministers were divided. The Prime 
Minister, Paul Reynaud, was for going on to the end in 
company with the allies. 


M. Daladier 
Knew 


M. REYNAUD was supported by M. Mandel, Minister of the 
Interior, General de Gaulle, Under-Secretary for Defence, 


3 M. Georges Monnet, Minister of Blockade and 
ae See representative of M. Blum, by M. Campinchi, 

Minister of Marine, M. Delbos, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. There were others, M. Serol, M. Marin. 
he two Presidents of the Senate and Chamber, Senator 
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Jeanneney and M. Herriot, agreed with M. Reynaud, who 
decided to move to Africa, where thete was a fresh army, 
some air force and a fine fleet. Other ministers wanted ty 
yield and were dead against the colonial scheme, these included 
MM. Baudouin, Bouthillier, Prouvost, etc. But at their head 
was Marshal Pétain, who had only recently joined the Cabinet, 
and General Weygand who was the Generalissimo of the, 
French and Allied troops. And here we quote the text of 
this eye-witness :— 

“ These two generals were in a state of panic ; they said thatal 
was lost, that future resistance was impossible and that Great Britain 
would not hold more than a few weeks against the furious assault 
of the Reich. I must own that I was powerfully impressed by the 
prophecies of our two soldiers. Their opposition—very grave in 
itsel{—was the more redoubtable because it took on a definitely 
disloyal character. They did not conceal their intention, even if 
the supreme powers of the Republic decided to move, to refuse to 
go to Africa. Remaining in France after the departure of the legd 
authorities they would form a secessionist government to trea 
with the enemy. . . . What could we do? In ordinary circum 
stances the Government should have arrested and judged thee 
generals on the spot . . . to do this was to start a civil war.” 


M. Mandel was ready to go to this extremity in order to squash 
the panickers and funkers, no matter who they were. He was 
not listened to. On June 16 a compromise was arrived at. 
It was that the enemy should be approached and at the same 
time the retreat of the Government to Africa should k 
assured. This compromise was proposed by M. Chautemps 
and supported by M. Lebrun, the President. The majority 
of the Cabinet accepted it. But Reynaud resigned and retired 
with Mandel, Dautry and others. Marshal Pétain took over 
with a posse of generals and admirals. The Germans wer 
sued for an armistice, the ‘‘compromise’’ by which the 
French Government was to prepare to leave France was not 
adhered to. It was not to Marshal Pétain’s taste and he 
refused to go. From that moment there was no talk of 
negotiation with the Germans, nothing was thought of but to 
accept their diktat. Some day there will have to bea 
judgment. 


THE regulations in regard to the fortunes of English people 
living abroad are very strict. Even if they are in a new 

. country, they may only have a modicum 6 
fn Rey their income. The rest is sequestered by the 
‘Custodian of enemy property.’’ They cannot recover thei 
money save by coming home and swearing before a public 
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notary that they ave at home and mean to stay there. The 
fact that they cannot get home by any manner of means 
makes no difference at all. But these rules apparently do not 
apply to foreign “ Heads of States.’ Marshal Pétain, a few 
years ago, when unpatriotic Frenchmen were rushing from 
the franc, invested in a Canadian annuity of {600 a year. 
This is paid from London regularly. On questions being asked 
in the House of Commons, the answer was given that he was 
the Head of a State. In the first place this is not true. There 
isno legally constituted State in France now, and as a shrewd 
observer of our times said when he heard the Government 
statement : ‘‘ Why not pay Hitler the royalties on his books ? 
He is the Head of a State.’’ Well, why not ?—as a birthday 
present, with the congratulations of the B.B.C. ! 


Att through November we have watched the Russian battle 
and have followed the fortunes of our Allies on the maps. We 

see that the Germans are held everywhere save 
en in the Crimea and that there they are stopped, 

for the time being, by natural obstacles. Wedo 
not, if we are wise, set any store on the tales, veritable Contes 
@ Hoffmann, about difficulties inside Germany. The last people 
who will revolt against oppressors are the Germans, for the 
simple reason that they understand and welcome the form of 
Government they now have and that they have no objection 
to tyranny, provided it is effective and that it delivers their 
neighbours, bound, to their savagery. But while we may be 
very sure that the Germans are not dreaming of revolt we may 
guess that they are not comfortable. The Russian campaign 
is hard, it has brought home to them the meaning of the total 
war they have so much admired. And their rulers are not 
keeping the truth from them if we may judge by the pictures 
and stories in the German press. The German High Command 
has encouraged neutral journalists to come and see the 
appalling conditions under which the German armies are 
fighting and the extent of the devastation they find in Russia. 
This is what they saw, described in an article in The Times of 
November 17, which gave extracts from the Swedish papers 
when these eye-witnesses recorded their impressions. At 
Zhitomir, Hr. Lindquist, of the Swedish Social Demokratin, 
had a meal in the officers’ mess. “‘ The rooms were wretched 
and the indifferent food smelt of disinfectant. No water was 
available.” Smolensk was almost totally ruined, for by 
order of the Russian authorities every house which had not 
already been damaged in the fighting was either completely 
destroyed or made unfit for habitation. At Kiev, another 

r* 
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correspondent, Hr. Knudsen, in the Dagens Nyheter, says: 
“The centre of the city is a burnt mass of ruins. . . . The 
Russians had mined the place with fantastic thoroughness,” 
And of Kiev, Hr. Lindquist says: “‘ All stocks were removed 
and all shops emptied . . . the population is starving.” But 
he added significantly that the population ‘ did not look 
crushed by their fate. They carried their heads high and shot 
undaunted looks at the foreigners.” 


THE fact that neutrals have been allowed their glimpse of 
Hitler’s New Order shows that there is some modification of 

$ plan at the German Headquarters. We do 
ee the not know what it portends, whether it is an 
effort to show the world cause why the German 
effort against Russia will not be continued during the winter 
months, or whether Germany herself is being warned that her 
triumphs are, for the moment, halted. It does not matter to 
us, all we have to do is to press on our war effort to the 
utmost extent of our powers. We can only see one side of the 
tapestry ; the other is hidden from us. It is with reason that 
we speak of the fog of war. Those who come after us will see 
much that is now hidden from our gaze, and part of what is 
hidden, that part where our vision cannot penetrate at all, is 
the whole of our enemy’s day to day planning, and even his 
strategical designs. Of his ultimate designs he has told us. It 
was in 1937 that the News-Chronicle published a German map 
which laid down the year and season of each conquest. The 
autumn 1938, Czechoslovakia; autumn 1939, Poland; and 
forth. The Ukraine, France, showing the exact line of her 
present partition which was to last until 1942 when she would 
become wholly Germanised. The Times Diplomatic Correspon- 
dent wrote recently referring to this German scheme and 
reminding us that the full significance of the plan would only 
be understood if we remembered the date at which the British 
Empire was to become German. This was marked for 1948. 
Thus showing that a pause was intended during which, no 
doubt, the “ no new territory claims ’’ game would be played 
while the defeatists who did so much to weaken us from 1920 
to 1940 were able to be at their old tricks. Through all the 
twists and turns of German manceuvring we have to bear the 
general plan in mind. Perhaps the present is the chosen time 
for Germany to stop and breathe; if so, we and the Russians 
must redouble our efforts. 


BoTu before and after the last war, readers of The Nationa 
Review have from time to time been given evidence of the 
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cruelty and ruthlessness of the German people. 
German We have even been reproached for doing this. 
emngery ‘‘ Why speak of such horrors, even if they are 
true? ’’ some people would say. Our answer was that if the 
impending tragedies were to be averted the English must be 
brought to understand the Germans. In the event this 
uiderstanding was lacking and in 1914, and again after 
another twenty years of blindness in 1939, Europe was 
plunged in blood, ruin and’ shame by German rapacity. 
Unless we get down to the facts of what the Germans are, 
there will be yet a further world war—one we shall not sur- 
vive. Fortunately, now, other voices are raised and other 
papers are telling the world the truth about German savagery. 
On November 19 The Times printed an article by its Diplo- 
matic Correspondent, which gave the figures to that date of 
the terrorism and wholesale murder of civilians practised by 
the Germans in the countries they have conquered. Here it 
is, with our thanks to the Editor for allowing the reprint :-— 


NUMBER OF CIVILIANS EXECUTED IN ENSLAVED COUNTRIES 


No of workers 
Country Pre-war Date of No. of civilians taken to 
population invasion shot or hanged Germany 
Czecho- 14,729,500 | Oct., 1938 (Sudeten- | 509, plus many more 219,000 
slovakia. land); March 14,| died in concentra- 
1939 (Bohemia-}| tion camps 
Moravia) 
Poland 34,775,700 | Sept. 1, 1939 (West | 82,000, plus many 1,200,000 
Poland) ; June 22,| thousands who 
1941 (E. Poland) died in camps 
Norway 2,937,000 April 9, 1940 14 I 400 
Denmark 3,706,350 April 9, 1940 (Uncertain) 40,000 
Holland 8,728,600 May Io, 1940 60 shot, plus over 120,000 
400 died in camps 
Belgium yw 8,092,000 May 10, 1940 (Uncertain) 200,000 
Luxembourg 297,000 May I0, 1940 (Uncertain) (Uncertain) 
France 41,834,900 May I0, 1940 250 (fate of 1,000 62,000 
other Frenchmen 
unknown) 
Greece 7,108,000 | Oct. 28, 1940 (by | 921 (to this must be 3,000 
Italy); April 6,| added the Bul 
1941 (by Ger-| garian massacre) 
many and Bul- 
garia); May 20, 
1941 (Crete) 
Yugoslavia 15,703,000 April 6, 1941 6,280 (not including 184,000 
those killed in 
the German-made 
“ civil strife ’’) 


THE sub-title of the article which accompanies these terrible 
figures is ‘‘ The Herrenvolk in Action.” It gives a clear and 
“The H comprehensive picture of the brutality daily 
volk in Action” and hourly practised in German occupied 
countries, 
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“Each day brings fresh news of shootings, hangings and 
punitive expeditions in one or other of the enslaved countries, 
But only when the evidence has been carefully sifted is the ful] 
truth known. Long inquiry, frequent cross-checking, and constant 
quiet help from Allied Ministers and officials in London in a task 
which to them is especially painful, make it possible to give for the 
first time a table laying bare the German methods in each enslaved 
country.” 


In treating Poland, Serbia and Greece as their fathers 
treated the Herreros, the Germans are warning the Western 
European countries of the fate in store for them if they do 
not knuckle under to their masters. It is believed, and Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Eden have given weight to this belief, that 
“the Germans are carrying out in White Russia and in parts 
of the Ukraine the deliberate policy of racial decimation 
which they have already applied in other Slav countries. It 
is a policy which the civilised mind finds hard to grasp.” It 
is, indeed! But the evidence is there and the Germans 
boast of their prowess in murder. If we had not forgotten 
their atrocities in France and Belgium in 1914-18 and their 
appalling savagery in their African colonies, we should not be 
as surprised or as shocked as we are by what they now are 
doing. And let us never forget that what horrifies us is 
gloated over by the German people who glory in every evi- 
dence of their power over weak and disarmed people. 


“In Greece nearly 1,000 civilians have died at the hands of the 
invaders. . . . In Czechoslovakia . . . over 500 people are known 
to have been shot and hanged. Over 300 of these have died since 
Heydrich took over; moreover, 1,070 have—most ominously— 


> 99 


been announced as ‘ handed over to the Gestapo ’. 


Let our pacifist and our disarmament people ponder on 
the fate of disarmed nations—and think again ! 


On November 14, after two days of debate in which the issue 
was sometimes in doubt, the United States House of Repre- 
On N ber 14 sentatives voted, by a majority of eight, two 

n November “amendments to the Neutrality Act. These 
amendments enable American ships to go where they like on 
the high seas and to enter belligerent ports. In addition, the 
merchant ships may carry munitions of war and may be armed. 
Thus the United States returns to normal international law 
after an interregnum which has proved very trying to the 
Allies, and not at all satisfactory to the Americans, for it 
meant that no American shipping could come to this island and 
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that goods were carried in Allied or other neutral shipping. The 
neutrality laws, which have just been abrogated, were passed 
in the hope that the U.S.A. could remain wholly outside the 
conflict ; that they still hope to avoid shooting is clear, but that 
their munition trade will be at the disposal of Britain and her 
Allies is now certain. The House of Representatives was much 
more doubtful about the repeal than the Senate. In the first 
place the Republicans are much stronger in the Lower House, 
and the lists show that voting took place mainly on party 
lines. The debate was further darkened by the serious coal 
strike threats which were held over the Administration during 
the debate. These have since materialised and for a very 
simple reason. The American working man does not feel that 
in striking for higher pay he is aiming a blow at his own 
country. The United States are not at war and he does not 
see why he should be debarred from sharing in the prosperity 
which a foreign war is making for the master class. It should 
be noted that during the debate and for a few days before the 
Germans refrained from sinking American ships, whether 
merchantmen or ships of war. The decision taken by the 
United States Congress has been hailed in the British Empire 
as a move towards the better organisation of war effort and 
as a proof that American opinion is slowly realising that 
isolation—by itself—is no policy at all. 


THERE has been a great deal of headline and cartoon fury in 
the Press lately about Japan. Japanese misdeeds have been 

prominently featured both here and in the 
ms United States. And for this there is the excuse 

of the truculent attitude and bad manners 
of the Japanese Press and the aggressive attitude of the 
Japanese Government. This last is provocative enough to 
account for the indignation exhibited here ; but those writers 
who demand instant action against Japan ; those cartoonists 
who daily depict our former allies in the most offensive manner 
possible, might well pause to consider whose game they are 
playing when they push our country nearer to yet another war, 
in another part of the globe and against the third greatest sea- 
power in the World. They might reflect that only our 
enemies would rejoice over such a conflict, which would tie 
up still more powerful forces in the Pacific than we have there 
now, and would give America a yet stronger excuse for retreat- 
ing from intervention in Europe. We do not for a moment 
suppose that our anti-Japanese newspapers, and those eager 
correspondents who write to urge a more anti- Japanese policy 
upon the British Government, know that the strings which 
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move them are being pulled by Hitler and his agents, but such 
is undoubtedly the fact, for only Germany stands to gain bya 
war between us and Japan. Granted that our former allies 
are aggressive to others and rude to us, that they are joined 
with trouble-makers and in alliance with our enemies, still, 
we have enough trouble on hand without going to look for 
more, and we should endeavour to get down to an understand- 
ing of the facts of the far Eastern situation. Shouting and 
threatening is always a mistake and in a situation calling for 
statesmanship, as this is, may be very dangerous indeed, 
British newspapers are as patriotic as any in the world, but 
the tone of them about Japan comes near to being disastrous, 
As for the leftist writers, who have killed Japan with their pens 
for years, let them reflect that now they are not only endanger- 
ing the British Empire, to which we know they are inimical, 
but Holy Russia by their insistence that Japan should be 
coerced. 


THE situation we are in, that of bickering with Japan, has its 
roots in a long past of our mishandling of our own Foreign 
policy. Dating from the Washington Confer- 
ence of nearly twenty years ago, when we threw 
over our alliance with Japan in order to curry 
favour with the U.S.A., our relations have gone from bad to 
worse under the sinister guidance of Mr. Curtis and his 
Chatham House cranks, who unfortunately believed that they 
could put the world in order and persuaded others to follow 
their policy. We see their handiwork all around us in all the 
four Continents! It is true that the men who made these 
prodigious errors and the Foreign Secretaries who took their 
advice are now discredited, but the mess they made remains 
and one of the nastiest patches of confusion is in the Far East. 
The question for us now is how best to retrieve our blunders. 
That this can still—even at the eleventh hour—be done is the 
belief of those who know China and Japan, but one of the first 
steps to be taken is for the Foreign Office to use its influence 
with newspapers—and, may we add, with the Prime Minister 
—to prevent the further darkening of counsel. The second 
step is to talk to Japan, not as we have lately done as her 
enemy, but as her friend. Japan is in a very tight place. She 
does not want war with a strong naval power, and she would be 
ready to do a good deal to avoid it. But not at the cost of the 
deep public humiliation which is the worst of all blows to an 
Eastern people. We have, somehow, to help her to get out of 
her difficulties, and to do this without weighing against China. 
Japan’s attack on China was always against the true interests 
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of the Far East, even though we need not subscribe to all the 
poppycock talks about invading peaceful China, a country 
where war is endemic and kept going because it suits many 
interests. 


BESIDES misunderstanding the Far Eastern question our Press, 
and we must add our Foreign Office too, has woefully mis- 
, understood the attitude of the United States 
ein one towards it. America does not want to go to war 
with anyone, even though she would, on the 
whole, prefer to see Hitler beaten. She wants to trade where 
she can, make money as she may. The year 1941 has given her 
the promise that 1942 may be another golden year, as was 
1916. The Government and people of the U.S.A. do not mean, 
if they can help it, to break the spell of prosperity as it was 
broken in 1917. But while they are of this mind about Europe, 
they are not unaware of the danger they run from Japan. 
Even the Isolationists are not altogether averse to a Japanese 
war. For Japan may be, they think, a menace to their future 
trade with the East ; on the other hand, the Japanese are a 
war-like people who are armed and formidable, and the 
U.S.A., if they were to encounter the Japanese, might have a 
very big trouble indeed. There are, therefore, two sides to 
the question, and a large number of people favour the idea of 
abandoning their commitments in China and withdrawing 
their slender forces from there. The Marines have gone from 
the settlements so as to reduce American risks. But, of course, 
if the British liked to fight Japan the Americans would have 
no objection and they would make arms for us no doubt. In 
this obscure and tangled situation we ought to walk warily. 
As we have said, the Japanese newspapers do not help, any 
more than our own left-wingers, to calm down opinion in 
England and America. They are stimulated by all that 
German art and duplicity can invent to make them aggressive 
and provocative—and they are both. It is to be regretted that 
the Prime Minister should have added his powerful voice to 
those who are shouting at Japan. This is not the way to get 
that country to state her case in such a way as we can listen to. 
Japan has a case which is better understood in Australia _ 
New Zealand than in England or the U.S.A. 


JAPAN’sS case is that she has a growing population which is 
already far too large for her to feed. She can only avert the 
starvation of her people by colonising other 
countries or by trading with them. But she is 
debarred from both, her surplus population is excluded from 
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Canada, the United States, the South American Republics, 
Australia and New Zealand, for none of these countries will 
accept them. And it is not only the Japanese people who are 
excluded. Japan is prepared to become a manufacturing 
country and to feed her people at home, as we do, by means 
of her foreign trade. But everywhere she finds the road to this 
object barred. The white man cannot admit within his own 
country the competition of the yellow man or he must lower 
his own standard of living. With this wall excluding them 
from Europe and America, the Japanese turned to Manchuria, 
which they conquered from the Chinese Republic with the 
willing help of the Manchurians, whose Emperor they restored 
to this province of his former Empire. But even here they 
were not encouraged by the European nations, and, with the 
help of the busybodies and mischief-makers of Geneva, a com- 
mission of ill-will, under the chairmanship of Lord Lytton, was 
sent out to the Far East to scold and bully the Japanese about 
their conquest. They could not be turned out of Man- 
churia, but they could be and were teased into enmity towards 
the British Empire. Then, in the desperate need of Japan for 
the trade of China, the Japanese started the Sino-Japanese 
war, where things have not gone well with Japan and where 
their campaign has not led them to very much good. Their 
association with the Axis Powers followed—we have only our- 
selves to thank for this as we have only ourselves to thank for 
the loss of our Italian friends. We must, in taking stock of the 
situation, realise that we have had a disastrous 20 years of 
diplomacy and of listening to cranks. This has led to ow 
entering the greatest war in history quite unprepared. Do 
not let us make any more capital errors ; strong as we are, We 
really cannot afford them. 


IT is evident that General Chiang Kai Chek is afraid of the 
British and American nations making a settlement with Japan, 

: for on November 18 he made a very bellicose 
2: ae statement to the People’s Political Council in 
Chungking. The hatred of the Chinese for the 
Japanese is deep, bitter and understandable and General 
Chiang Kai Chek would like to use the world war to pay off 
old scores. Peace in the Far East now is not what he aims at. 
On the contrary, he urges the democratic powers to use this 
opportunity to crush the Japanese. The Manchester Guardian's 
Chungking correspondent quotes him as saying that “ this 
winter is clearly a period which the powers opposing the 
aggressors ought to devote to smashing Japan.” The rest of 
his speech, reported by Reuter, was a statement of his view 
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of Japan’s designs and his belief that Mr. Kurusu, the Japanese 
envoy, must fail in his mission to Washington. It is evident 
from this that the influence of the Chinese Chungking Govern- 
ment will be devoted to preventing a settlement in the Far 
East. This attitude should be noted. There is a tendency in 
our Press to speak of the Chinese as though their views and 
ideals, their interests and ours, were the same. This slant in 
their foreign policy dates from the Geneva period of our 
history. The Japanese despised Geneva and terribly under- 
rated the hold which the pacifists and the mischief-makers 
had in England and on our Press. Perhaps, now that we have 
seen the error of our policy between 1920 and 1940, we shall 
begin to look at these great and complicated foreign questions 
more objectively. 


AN event of some importance occurred when a contingent of 
Canadians landed at Hong Kong on November 16. Hitherto 

, the Canadian divisions have been kept, by the 
af “name Canadian Government, out of the firing line on 
at Mong Son the plea that they want to fight in Europe. 
Both officers and men, many of whom have been for two years 
in England, have found this ruling irksome and they will envy 
those of their number who have been chosen for service in the 
Far East. It is the first time that Dominion troops have ever 
garrisoned Hong Kong. Their arrival was kept a secret until 
the ships were actually in harbour. The Chinese crowd 
received them with their usual phlegm. It is just as well that 
Canada should make this forward step in the Far East at a 
moment when the U.S.A. is withdrawing her Marines from 
Shanghai. 


NOVEMBER was a month when memorable speeches were made. 
Mr. Roosevelt spoke often, Mr. Churchill too, and the latter 
gave us, as he often does, memorable phrases, 
for he has the gift of coining the sentences his 
countrymen want to hear, and some of his sayings are so vivid 
that they almost seem to be actions. But the speeches which 
roused the deepest interest—because they came from a man 
who speaks little—were those of Mr. Stalin, delivered to the 
Moscow Soviet, and at the Military Parade on November 6. 
The occasion celebrated by the Russian leader on that day was 
the 24th anniversary of the Russian Revolution of 1917. To 
trace the events by which the British and Russian peoples 
have been led to an alliance would take more space than can be 
found in the pages of a magazine. But the fact is there, and 
if it shows one thing more plainly than another, it is that no 
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political theories, however discordant, can in times of serious 
crisis keep apart countries which need each other’s help. The 
necessities of national defence count for more than any con. 
stitutional theory in a time like this, and we in England have 
all, whatever our politics, felt this to be so. More than this, 
There can have been few who were not struck by the strength 
which accompanied and supported the passionate patriotic 
utterances of Mr. Stalin, nor the confidence with which he feels. 
he can speak the truth to his own people. “. . . the danger,” 
he said, “‘ has not grown less, but, on the contrary, has even 
increased. The enemy has seized a large part of the Ukraine, 
Bylo-Russia, Moldavia, Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia . . . has 
penetrated into the Donetz, hangs like a black cloud over 
Leningrad, and threatens our glorious capital Moscow.”’ And 
Mr. Stalin went on to speak of the robbery, the ruin, the pillages 
and of the murders and outrages committed on their inhabj- 
tants. He used plain language, and showed a sterner mind 
than we commonly see in England. “‘ The German invaders 
want a war of extermination . . . they will get it!” 


Wuat Mr. Stalin said of war needs is interesting. He described 
these as he sees them on the Russian front—the ideal tank 

; country. ‘‘ The present war is a war of motors, 
ere the It will be won by those who possess a superi- 
ority in motor production.” And he referred 
to the present British aid with tanks, planes and metals and 
the promised help of the U.S.A. What he said of Russian war 
aims was deeply interesting to the world outside Russia. He 
repudiated the idea that his country means to use the war in 
order to change the régimes of the lands now under Hitler's 
jackboot. 


“* We have not, and cannot have, such war aims as the forcing of 
our will and our régime on the Slavonic or any other enslaved Euro- 
pean peoples who are expecting our assistance. Our aim consists 
in helping these peoples in their struggle for liberation against 
Hitlerite tyranny, and later permitting them freely to settle their 
own destiny in their own land. No interference in the internal 
affairs of other people ! 

“But in order to achieve these aims we must first crush the 
military might of the German aggressors. We must destroy all the 
German invaders to the very last one ; all those who have penetrated 
into our country in order to subjugate it.” 


This last statement would appear to show that, in Mr. Stalin's 
mind, “‘ Hitlerism’”’ stands for the German love of military 
conquest—as indeed it does, although many people in England 
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do not yet know this, and believe in that ‘‘ other Germany ” 
which has never yet been found. His second speech on 
November 6 was addressed to the Russian Army. To these 
he spoke of the whole Russian nation as a fighting camp and 
he told his hearers that Germany was bleeding to death and 
that she could not “sustain such a strain for any length of 
time * :— 

* Another few months, another half year, one year, perhaps, 
and Hitlerite Germany must burst under the weight of her own 
crimes.” He ended with the cry, “ Death to the German invader ! 
Long live our glorious Motherland, her freedom and indepen- 
dence ! ” 


This man speaks—and acts—like a leader. He has kept 
his people together in months of exceptional difficulty during 
the most prodigious retreat—which yet never became a rout— 
in history. 


THERE is a news Sheet published by the Russian Embassy in 
London. It is called Soviet War News, and it is the most 
brilliant example of propaganda that has come 
our way. Edited, as it no doubt is, by con- 
firmed Communists, it devotes much space to 
the advertisement of collectivism. It is the ‘“‘ Collective 
Farmer ’’ who seizes a gun and becomes a guerilla. It is the 
“Red Army ” soldier who performs deeds of valour, it is the 
“fearless Soviet people’ who withstand the invader. But 
there is more than this to it. Much more. Behind all the 
jargon of collectivism there lies the old devotion to country 
and home, the real cause of the passionate defence of their 
country by the Russian people. And nothing can keep it from 
showing. In an article called “ Motherland,’ Alexis Tolstoy 
gives expression to this deep feeling : 


** This evil has fallen on us all. The enemy is ruining our land 
with fire; his tanks scar our fields. He wants everything that is 
ours—that has been ours through the age-long centuries. 

“ The fortunate and unfortunate gather together. Even he who 
hoped to hide like a cricket in a dark barn and chirrup away there 
till better times, even he now realises that alone one cannot save 
oneself. Our motherland prevails over all other feelings. 

“ Everything we see around us, things that perhaps we hardly 
even noticed—or never valued—the smell of rye-bread in the smoke, 
the snow swirling round the cottage—all this becomes immeasurably 
dear to us. All faces, all eyes, reflect one single absorbing thought. 
We who live in this age are the guardians and caretakers of our 
motherland.” 


The Russian 
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and after a pungent description of the German hordes who are 
‘“‘ void of personality ’’ and who are “‘ unloaded on to Russian 
bayonets ” by their generals, after a reference to Germany 
which “ has become nothing more than a factory for turning 
out war machines and human cannon fodder,” the writer goes 
on :— 


“To Hell with these Germans! Millions they may be but we 
have many millions more . . . they are making a last and desperate 
attempt on Moscow, in the vain hope of breaking through by the 
heart of our native land. 

“ Their calculations are crazy. Moscow is more than a strategic 
point, more than the capital of our State. Moscow is the idea which 
embraces the whole of our culture in all its national dynamic. Our 
road to the future lies through Moscow. Near Moscow, the German 
war machine will be exhausted, and then the whole trend of the war 
will change. 

“ The land of our forefathers has swallowed not a few hordes of 
invaders striving to conquer it In the west empires rose up and 
perished. The great were debased. The rich were made poor. 
Our native land grew and strengthened and nothing can shake it. 
Our land will swallow these German hordes. Thus it was. Thus 
it will be!” 


Thus, too, will the antique love of home and country always 
stand. 


THE long rearguard action fought by the whole Russian 
people ever since June 22 has had effect on the Government 
of that country which may prove permanent. 
Moscow can no longer contain the highly com- 
plicated and specialised bureaucracy which has 
ruled the country ever since it began to recover from the effects 
of the Revolution that engulfed it in 1917. Writing in his 
news-letter, ““ Augur,”’ himself of Russian origin, speaks of this 
and of the effect of the necessary change of system on produc- 
tion. 


Grave Russian 
Questions 


“The magnitude of the military operations in the East screens 
from the eyes of the public the gigantic dimensions of the change 
which has come to the whole of Russia. Here is an example. The 
fortune of war has deprived the whole Russian population of sugar. 
The area remaining to Stalin’s Government does not produce a single 
ounce of sugar. If the Russians cannot import sufficient quantities 
of sugar, they simply have to go without. Another, and a still 
greater problem, with which the Russians are confronted is that of 
farming in general. For nearly twenty years the ruling bureaucracy 
has done nothing to maintain or increase the number of horses in 
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) are agriculture. Instead it pursued the mirage of an entirely mechanised 
sian rural industry. To-day the farmers are left without petrol for their 
any tractors, and in many instances the latter have been taken for the 
ning needs of the armed forces. The problem of farming has become 
208s the major problem of Russia. The spectre of famine stalks through 


the vast land. The only hope is to import large stocks of essential 
foodstuffs from abroad.” 


erate It was no doubt the thought that all this might occur that 
y the } kept Stalin at Hitler’s back for the first two years of the war. 
Augur describes what a ‘‘ man from Moscow ”’ said to him 
tegic {| when he was asked why the Russians had given help to Ger- 
vhich } many, why, for instance, they gave them leave to go to 
Our | Scandinavia, and why they gave them oil? This was the 
rman } answer :— 


© War ; PRI 
“People in Great Britain with an exemplary patience bear with 
les of the delays caused by the hesitation of the people of the United States 
. an to enter the war. The Americans hesitated and still hesitate to let 
poor. the guns speak, because they know that participation in the war 
ke means in the end a lowering of their high standard of life. Well, the 


Thus case of Russia is similar to that of the United States, only more so. 
The Americans fear to lose a standard of life they already possess. 
The Russians similarly feared to make secure a standard of life 


te towards which they had begun to raise themselves. Exact figures 
will explain. 

; ** By 1938 Soviet Russia, by a tremendous effort of the national 
sian will, had returned to the level of life which existed under the Tsars 
nent in 1913 just before the outbreak of the last war. For that war, the 
rent. Revolution which followed and the two great famines of 1921 and of 1933, 
-om- when millions died, inflicted a set-back which no legislation was able 
L has to combat effectively. 
fects “By 1938, however, consumption of essential foodstuffs like 
1 his meat, milk, sugar and eggs, if taken together, had practically risen 
' this to the 1913 level. The Soviet Government had achieved, in addition, 
duc- a tremendous change in the sense of the transformation of the coun- 

try into an industrialised state. Superfluous mouths were transferred 
reens from the overcrowded land to the newly created industrial areas. 


range The rural population from being 118 millions had fallen to 79 millions, 
The while the total number of inhabitants had gone up to 170 millions. 


su gat. In 1928 the rural population represented 75 per cent. of the whole, 
single by 1938 the proportion had been reduced to 49 per cent. That is a 
tities remarkable achievement of which any Government in Russia could 

. still be proud. 

vat of “ Thus, in 1938, there was Russia, living in the hope of reaching ~ 


cracy at long last a higher standard of life, which her people had been 
ses in waiting for so patiently for more than twenty years. Was that hope 
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to be given up lightly? Also there was the problem of the 
mechanised agriculture. That would suffer as soon as the army for 
a war demanded a larger share of the petrol and even took the tractors 
for its own use. No wonder that the Russians, like the Americans, 
only more so, hesitated to commit themselves to the risk of losing 
what they had worked so hard to get: their standard of life, 
Needless to go any further for the explanation of a political attitude, 
which now has become a thing of the past. 

“In judging the Russians it is useful to remember yet another 
thing. Russia is not a rich country at all. She is a poor country.” 


A RECENT article in the Manchester Guardian gave a striking 
sketch of the two most remarkable men who are in command 
of two of the German armies in Russia, Marshal 
_ een von Rundstedt and Marshal von Leeb. The 
latter is in the north and the former commands 
the battle of the Ukraine. He commanded the armies which 
conducted the Polish campaign in 1939, and the French 
campaign of 1940. These two generals are, says the writer, 
the best pupils of General von Seeckt and the founder of the 
great new German army, General von Fritzsch, who was 
killed, it is believed by order, in Poland. Both generals are 
_aristocrats, Marshal von Rundstedt is a Prussian and a 
Protestant, Marshal von Leeb is a Bavarian and a Catholic. 
It is characteristic of the fact that nothing is allowed in 
Germany to interfere with military efficiency, that both these 
generals have been in some measure in opposition to Hitler 
and that Marshal von Leeb has publicly spoken slightingly 
of him. Nevertheless they have the military command 
in this prodigious and prolonged battle. It is true that they 
differ profoundly from Hitler, but “ there is,’”’ says the writer 
of the article, ‘‘one aim on which they agree with their 
supreme commander—that of world domination for Germans.” 
Several interesting extracts are given from Marshal von 
Leeb’s writing. They are from his staff college lectures. 


“ The love of his fatherland may give a soldier brilliant élan, 
may make him a brave fighter and forward-storming hero. But 
that all-important stamina which enables a soldier to face the worst 
situation, which keeps him fighting to the last breath, is his trust 
in Almighty God, his true Christian soul. Those people [he refers 
apparently to the Nazi ‘Culture Leader’ Rosenberg and _ his 
followers] who want to convert the German soldier to some nebulous 
form of neo-paganism are robbing him of his moral backbone, of 
his belief in God and a Christian Church.” 


All the same, Hitler chose von Leeb for command. 
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BuT the lecture which caused the forcible retirement of 
Marshal von Leeb from the army in 1938—until he was 

., wanted in 1939—was probably the one in which 
What they said +. referred contemptuously to Hitler personally. 


“ The iron rule of strategy for total war demands that the State 
leader and the military leader shall be one person; the leadership 
cannot be divided. Unfortunately Germany is to-day (1937) not 
in a position to have such leadership, uniting military skill and 
determination with political tact and statesmanship. A man who 
may secure considerable success in the political field cannot claim 
the slightest knowledge of military science just because he reads 
Clausewitz or Moltke—or because he once held the rank of lance 
corporal.” 


That is pretty outspoken and it is significant that the man 
who spoke these words should now be in the military saddle. 
But there seems to be no doubt that the greater soldier of the 
two marshals is von Rundstedt, the Prussian. This is what 
the writer in the Manchester Guardian, himself a former officer 
of the German army, says of him :— 


“No other German general could have produced such strategical 
achievements as Rundstedt did in Southern Poland in 1939 and at 
Sedan in 1940.” 


Some day we shall know whether the soldiers were the people 
who forced the Russian campaign or whether it was ordered 
by Hitler without regard to military opinion. Judging by 
the passage here quoted from von Rundstedt’s writings it 
would not seem likely that he counselled the attack. 


“ Time always works against any Continental Power at war with 
England; that has been proved in the past and is entirely true 
to-day, with highly developed armament industries depending more 
‘than ever on oversea imports of raw material. 

** A Continental Power wishing to defeat England must either 
have Russia or the United States as an ally in order to have any 
chance of victory. If this constellation cannot be obtained, then 
England must be an ally of any Power aiming at predominance on 
the Continent ; she must not be neutral. For even as a neutral she 
can turn the scales of victory as may suit her convenience. The 
lesson to be learned from this is: land-power is useless if not 
coupled with the command of the sea. But sea-power alone.can 
strangle a Continental Power in the long run.” 


We are very apt to think that German strategists under-rate 
sea power. But here is one who puts it as highly as we do. 


DuRING their continuous and fierce struggle against the 
Germans—a struggle which has lasted five months—the 
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to be given up lightly? Also there was the problem of the 
mechanised agriculture. That would suffer as soon as the army for 
a war demanded a larger share of the petrol and even took the tractors 
for its own use. No wonder that the Russians, like the Americans, 
only more so, hesitated to commit themselves to the risk of losing 
what they had worked so hard to get: their standard of life, 
Needless to go any further for the explanation of a political attitude, 
which now has become a thing of the past. 

“In judging the Russians it is useful to remember yet another 
thing. Russia is not a rich country at all. She is a poor country.” 


A RECENT article in the Manchester Guardian gave a striking 
sketch of the two most remarkable men who are in command 
of two of the German armies in Russia, Marshal 
von Rundstedt and Marshal von Leeb. The 
latter is in the north and the former commands 
the battle of the Ukraine. He commanded the armies which 
conducted the Polish campaign in 1939, and the French 
campaign of 1940. These two generals are, says the writer, 
the best pupils of General von Seeckt and the founder of the 
great new German army, General von Fritzsch, who was 
killed, it is believed by order, in Poland. Both generals are 
_aristocrats, Marshal von Rundstedt is a Prussian and a 
Protestant, Marshal von Leeb is a Bavarian and a Catholic. 
It is characteristic of the fact that nothing is allowed in 
Germany to interfere with military efficiency, that both these 
generals have been in some measure in opposition to Hitler 
and that Marshal von Leeb has publicly spoken slightingly 
of him. Nevertheless they have the military command 
in this prodigious and prolonged battle. It is true that they 
differ profoundly from Hitler, but “‘ there is,’”’ says the writer 
of the article, “one aim on which they agree with their 
supreme commander—that of world domination for Germans.” 
Several interesting extracts are given from Marshal von 
Leeb’s writing. They are from his staff college lectures. 


“ The love of his fatherland may give a soldier brilliant élan, 
may make him a brave fighter and forward-storming hero. But 
that all-important stamina which enables a soldier to face the worst 
situation, which keeps him fighting to the last breath, is his trust 
in Almighty God, his true Christian soul. Those people [he refers 
apparently to the Nazi ‘Culture Leader’ Rosenberg and _ his 
followers] who want to convert the German soldier to some nebulous 
form of neo-paganism are robbing him of his moral backbone, of 
his belief in God and a Christian Church.” 


All the same, Hitler chose von Leeb for command. 
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But the lecture which caused the forcible retirement of 
Marshal von Leeb from the army in 1938—until he was 

th :d wanted in 1939—-was probably the one in which 
What they said}, referred contemptuously to Hitler personally. 


“ The iron rule of strategy for total war demands that the State 
leader and the military leader shall be one person ; the leadership 
cannot be divided. Unfortunately Germany is to-day (1937) not 
in a position to have such leadership, uniting military skill and 
determination with political tact and statesmanship. A man who 
may secure considerable success in the political field cannot claim 
the slightest knowledge of military science just because he reads 
Clausewitz or Moltke—or because he once held the rank of lance 
corporal.” 


That is pretty outspoken and it is significant that the man 
who spoke these words should now be in the military saddle. 
But there seems to be no doubt that the greater soldier of the 
two marshals is von Rundstedt, the Prussian. This is what 
the writer in the Manchester Guardian, himself a former officer 
of the German army, says of him :— 


“No other German general could have produced such strategical 
achievements as Rundstedt did in Southern Poland in 1939 and at 
Sedan in 1940.” 


Some day we shall know whether the soldiers were the people 
who forced the Russian campaign or whether it was ordered 
by Hitler without regard to military opinion. Judging by 
the passage here quoted from von Rundstedt’s writings it 
would not seem likely that he counselled the attack. 


“ Time always works against any Continental Power at war with 
England ; that has been proved in the past and is entirely true 
to-day, with highly developed armament industries depending more 
‘than ever on oversea imports of raw material. 

“‘ A Continental Power wishing to defeat England must cither 
have Russia or the United States as an ally in order to have any 
chance of victory. If this constellation cannot be obtained, then 
England must be an ally of any Power aiming at predominance on 
the Continent ; she must not be neutral. For even as a neutral she 
can turn the scales of victory as may suit her convenience. The 
lesson to be learned from this is: land-power is useless if not 
coupled with the command of the sea. But sea-power alone can 
strangle a Continental Power in the long run.” 


We are very apt to think that German strategists under-rate 
sea power. But here is one who puts it as highly as we do. 


DuRING their continuous and fierce struggle against the 
Germans—a struggle which has lasted five months—the 
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Russians have learned a great deal about night 
fighting. An article recently written by Ca 
tain Kravtsoy gave a vivid sketch of this aspect 
of the grim struggle. Night fighting, he says, must be 
completely silent, and this is not by any means the only 
difficulty :— 

“The movement of units at night is made more difficult by the 
fact that the commander cannot see his subordinates and is unable 
to transmit his instructions by signs or signals. Night fighting has 
to be conducted at the shortest possible range, with bayonets, hand- 
grenades, and point-blank fire from automatic rifles and pistols, 

“ All this requires from the men not only special training but 
a high morale, great bravery, boldness and initiative. A knowledge 
of the locality is also invaluable. For example, the guerillas, who 
know every forest footpath and ditch, manage to penetrate right in 
the enemy’s lines, inflicting heavy losses and disappearing 
unobserved. 

** Such tasks as the capture of a certain base or junction, the 
destruction of the enemy’s stores, or fuel and ammunition dumps, 
or concentrations of tanks, and the taking of prisoners, call for 
complicated manceuvring at night. 

“The success of night operations depends on the preparations 
made while it is still light. Scouts reconnoitre the object of attack, 
the system of its protection, the approaches to it and their landmarks, 
Groups are specially detailed to kill the enemy sentries, to arrange 
passage through obstacles, and to cover the withdrawal. Artillery, 
mortar and machine-gun batteries are trained on those enemy points 
which may interfere with the fulfilment of the plan. Fire is only 
opened, however, when the attacking troops request it. 

“In order to avoid confusion in the dark, all the men taking 
part in the night attack wear special white armlets. In addition, 
passwords are arranged. Depending on the difficulty of the task, 
the attack’ is carried out either in complete darkness or at dawn. 
Arrangements are calculated so that the most difficult and compl 
cated part of the night’s battle—the fighting in the depth of the 
enemy’s defences—takes place either at dawn or during daytime. 


Fighting at 
Night 


THE Russians have not only used infantry for their fighting 
in the dark, they have also used tanks :— 


“Tanks also find their use during night fighting. 
a omnes Covered by the noise of aeroplane motors or artillery 
fire, they can discover the enemy’s dispositions by 
the compass and assist the infantry to suppress the enemy’s firing 
points. If the enemy makes a counter-attack, the tanks can strike 

at him on the spot. They play the part of mobile artillery. 
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“A well-organised night attack is in most cases successful. 
Reports from the front often mention the tremendous losses inflicted 
on the invaders by night raids of Red Army units and guerillas.” 


The Germans are not slow to learn, after a while they began 
to practise night fighting, developing a style of their own. 


** Recently, the Germans have attempted to adopt night fighting. 
As in their daytime battles, they endeavour to utilise their favourite 
tactic of penetrating into the rear in order to terrorise their enemy. 
Small groups, armed with automatic rifles and well supplied with 
Verey lights, penetrate through weakly guarded parts of the front. 

“ Having broken into the rear of the troops, they open a furious 
fire, sending up many Verey lights. With these fireworks, the 
Germans try to make it appear as if our troops are surrounded, to 
compel them to retreat. At the same time, the enemy artillery and 
mortars open a terrific fire, not so much for the sake of destruction 
as for its moral effect. 

“ Behind the automatic-rifle troops come the German infantry 
with machine guns covering their flanks from our counter-attacks.” 


The Russian reply to this, says Major Kravtsoy, is first of all 
to strengthen the guards at night, “‘ especially on the flanks 
and at junctions between units and detachments.” 


“‘ Night sentries are provided with Verey lights for lighting and 
signalling purposes. Our guns leave the positions from which they 
had directed their fire during the day and transfer to reserve positions, 
while machine guns move up to the front edge of the defences in 
order to set up an impenetrable curtain of fire.” 


THIS specialised night fighting needs special devices. Light 
is one defence. Light, by means of searchlights and Verey 
lights or by fire. Wooden buildings, hay stacks 
The Story of @ are set on fire, the landscape is lit up while the 
defence lies hidden. The story of one such 
combat is told. A Russian unit on the Northern front had 
beaten back three German attacks during the day. The 
attack ceased but the enemy’s reconnaissance continued :— 


“In view of this, our machine guns and mortars took up new 
firing positions and trained their fire on a hollow and some shrubbery 
along the advanced line of defence. The guards who had gone 
forward were supplied, in addition to Verey lights, with fire-bottles. 
Towards night the Nazis quietened down, trying to make it appear 
as if they had given up the attack. 

“Before dawn, however, one of their groups approached the 
shrubbery. Our guards immediately signalled this with a Verey 
light and the flames from their fire-bottles lit up the enemy. Our 
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machine guns went into action. A second Verey light showed that 
the enemy had concentrated in the hollow. . . . 

“When the enemy, working on information brought in by his 
day scouts, opened devastating artillery and mortar fire on those 
places where he supposed our guns to be, our guns had already 
moved to new positions. Our infantry, meanwhile, had concealed 
itself. 

“ Deciding that the defence had been crushed, the Nazis went 
into the attack. At this moment our defence livened up. From all 
sides Verey lights flew into the air, machine guns and automatic rifles 
opened up and a hurricane of fire hit the attackers. They took cover 
at first, suffering great losses, and then retreated to their former 
positions.” 


The continuous nature of the Russian fighting during these 
five months of bitter war against the invader is well illustrated 
by this story of a fight at night. 


On November 11 the ceremonies surrounding Armistice Day 
were observed with great piety. Gone is the spirit which 
N ber 11 sneered at patriotism, gone are the boasts of no 

eieecud King or Country. The degenerates who deny 
their country and its glorious and tragic past are in hiding, 
waiting for the fighting men to die, waiting for war weariness, 
waiting to poison the future as they poisoned the 20 years 
between the wars. As for the French, who, exiled from their 
country still are fighting for her, there was for them the memory 
of the old victory. General de Gaulle laid a wreath at the 
foot of Marshal Foch’s statue in Grosvenor Place, and he 
evoked the image of Clemenceau in a speech to France on the 
radio. 


“* Old Tiger,’ he said, ‘in that other war we had guns, leaders 
that nothing dismayed . . . we had you, you who said, replying to 
any talk of surrender, ‘ war, nothing but war, the country shall know 
that it is defended . . .’ ‘ President Clemenceau, France to-day has 
looked beyond her tragic present. She lives again .. . 

“* Father of Victory, on the evening of that first glorious 
November 11, when the frenzied crowd, delirious with joy, acclaimed 
you, you replied to them only “ Vive la France.” 

“* You did not speak in vain! France lives and in the name 
of the French people I swear to you that she shall live victorious.’ ” 


The great Frenchman whose image was evoked by General 
de Gaulle, lies in a tomb in Vendée, his native province. The 
odious Hun is everywhere there, and at nearby Nantes the 
German Commander has recently slain 50 French hostages. 
That terrible volley must have resounded even to the dead. 
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THE slow cumbersome machinery of Government goes creak- 
ing along, with its accompaniment of blunders and false 
; starts. It is impossible to feel that Ministers 
Calling have their hands on the steering-wheel of the 
the Women immense and unwieldy war vessel of which 
they—with us—watch the construction with amazement and 
some apprehension. No guiding principle appears anywhere 
among the bits and pieces, nor any direction, nor mind. A 
supreme instance of the confusion in which we live, and 
which is so greatly added to by the constant admonitions of 
the B.B.C., is in the matter of calling up the man—and 
woman—power of the country. Conscription went through 
easily and simply, but, partly owing to the immense numbers 
of reserved occupations, and the prodigious intake of the new 
Civil Service, it was only partially effective. The offices, 
which sprang up like mushrooms everywhere, absorbed 
masses of men and women. The reserved young men stayed 
in their reserved posts, while men greatly their seniors were 
sent into the Army, Navy and Air Force. Now women are 
to be called up, and according to the Minister of Labour, Mr. 
Bevin, even married women with children are liable to some 
form of conscription. The women are fully as patriotic as 
the men, but they will not consent to leave their homes and 
children as long as they see masses of young men “‘ reserved ” 
and leading comfortable peace-time lives. To take one 
institution alone. It is currently reported that the B.B.C. 
has still over 300 men under 35 on its pay roll. 300 men would 
make a good share of a battalion of infantry, they could man 
a fair-sized ship of war. Their places could be filled by old 
men and by women. Let Mr. Bevin look at the B.B.C. and 
at the huge swollen Government staffs which are being daily 
increased. The Government effort to make England into a 
Communist State is absorbing more man power and more 
woman power than the country can afford in war-time. Let 
our Socialist Ministers defer their political plans for a year 
or two, so that our men and our women can get on with the 
job of winning the war. But do not let them, for their own 
sakes, as well as ours, make the mistake of thinking that 
women will consent to leave their husbands and children in 
order to enable young men to stay in comfort. 


THE title of this note is taken from Mr. Hannen Swaffer’s 
article in the Daily Herald of November 4. The Press is not 
“More allowed to comment upon what we say in our 

opaganda leaflets addressed to France and Germany. 


Blunders ” All sorts of penalties are threatened if we tell 
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the English what is being said in their name to the European 
peoples. Mr. Hannen Swaffer has disregarded this order, and 
the readers of the Daily Herald have been allowed to know 
that when our gallant airmen flew over Nantes on November 2, 
just after the murder of 50 hostages, they did not go to say 
“Hold up your hearts, we are heart and soul with you,” or 
any such message of hope. Neither did they show the smallest 
sympathy for the stricken town. Mr. Swaffer could not keep 
silent and he exclaims :— 


“Now it is necessary for me to say, so that Parliament may 
know what is going on, that the pamphlets dropped on Bordeaux 
and Nantes merely announced, in triumphant black letters, that 
Russia would stick it out, even if Moscow fell, and even gave 
quotations from the speeches of Beaverbrook and Admiral Stanley, 
of the United States, at the Kremlin banquet—weeks ago. 

“‘ The inference the depressed French readers might draw was 
that we were leaving it to Russia.” 


and he adds :— 
“Why should gallant airmen have to drop such fatuity ?” 


Why, indeed, and why should we not know what is in the 
leaflets ? We can guess, by listening to our German and 
Austrian broadcasts, just how mischievous they must be, 
and though the worst of these emissions do not come from 
the B.B.C., what does come from there is quite bad enough 
in all conscience. We suggest that for the younger men of 
the B.B.C. to join the Fighting Forces would clear their minds 
of much of the cant they have heard from the Priestleys and 
King Halls of Portland Place and that when they returned 
to their jobs at the end of the war they would be better fitted 
than at present for their work of information officers to the 
British public. 


TITLE PAGE AND INDEX 


Owing to paper restrictions the Index and Title 
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IMMEDIATE TALKS 


I 


PROVIDED no unforeseen development reverses the course of 
recent events, the Allies have now won in Russia one of the 
decisive victories of the war. At the beginning of October 
Hitler launched the great offensive which he hoped would end 
in the capture of Moscow, the complete over-running of the 
Donetz Basin, and a Russian retreat to the line of the Volga. 
The tremendous momentum of armoured attack at first 
carried the Germans forward in all sectors. About a month 
ago Russian resistance began to slow down the German pace, 
especially in the Moscow sector. Late in October, when a 
German tank column broke through the Russian defences 
near Mozhaisk (some 60 miles west of Moscow, not far from 
Napoleon’s battlefield of Borodino), the danger seemed great 
fora day or two. Then the Russians drove the Germans back 
and closed their own lines. Since the Mozhaisk break-through 
the Germans have made no advance whatever on the Moscow 
front. All along the great arc stretching from Kalinin through 
Volokolamsk and Mozhaisk to Malo Yaroslavets and Tula the 
Germans have now been held for about a month at distances 
varying roughly between 100 miles (at Kalinin and Tula) and 
60 miles (at Mozhaisk and Malo Yaroslavets) from Moscow 
itself. The utmost German effort has failed to break down the 
Russian defences decisively at any point. On the contrary, 
Russian counter-attacks have won local (but not unimportant) 


successes. At the moment of writing (mid-November) come 
reports about the immediate future conflict. Some messages 
claim that the German High Command are now preparing their 
final offensive against Moscow before real winter sets in. Other 
correspondents not less well informed state that major German 
activities before Moscow have come to a halt for the time 
being. The tone of German home propaganda on the whole 
supports this second view. 

In the south, German progress during the past month has 
been much greater and more important than around Moscow. 
The Germans have captured Kharkov and made important 
advances in the Donetz Basin. Along the shore of the Sea of 
Azov they have advanced to a position between Taganrog and 
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Rostov-on-Don. In the Crimea, they have broken the defences 
of the Perekop Isthmus and are now investing Sebastopol in 
the west and attacking Kerch in the east. German bombers 
have already been in action against Russian positions on the 
Caucasian coast east of the Straits of Kerch, the narrow sea- 
passage which runs between the Sea of Azov and the Black 
Sea. 

Nevertheless, difficult as is the Russian position throughout 
this southern area, it is by no means desperate ; nor have its 
obvious dangers as yet turned into definite German gains. At 
Rostov, for example, the Germans during a seven-day battle 
at the beginning of November suffered a serious—and perhaps 
a major—reverse. Rostov lies on the western bank of the 
River Don and might therefore well have fallen comparatively 
easily to German armoured attack. In fact, the Russians 
broke the German onslaught and inflicted losses on the 
invaders which at this season and in present circumstances 
the German Command will not easily redress. Farther north, 
in the Donetz area, the attack appears to be largely in Italian 
hands—no doubt with some stiffening of German forces. The 
change of latitude from Libya and East Africa to Russia does 
not seem, however, to have improved Italian fighting qualities, 

Thus mid-November finds the Germans still far from the 
major strategic gains which Hitler undoubtedly hoped and 
needed to have won by now when he announced on October 3 
the beginning of the present offensive. Moscow has not fallen; 
nor has Leningrad. The line of the Donetz is still strongly 
defended ; between the Donetz and the Volga (160 miles 
farther east at its nearest point) lies the great curving barrier 
of the Don ; and in most areas the Germans are still far west 
of the Donetz or the Don. Even if they succeed in capturing 
the Kerch peninsula in the near future, they face most for- 
midable problems (analagous to some extent to the problems 
of invading Britain) which must be successfully solved before 
they can land on the Caucasian shore east of Kerch. Much 
more formidable must be the problems of developing such a 
bridge-head into a base from which the major operation of 
attack against the Caucasus area could be launched. 

From the Allied standpoint, this situation, despite its 
manifest perils, represents a great and substantial victory. 
Although no outward and dramatic event has proclaimed 
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German failure as unmistakably as the retreat from Moscow },,:: 


proclaimed Napoleon’s, the plain facts bear no other meaning. 
The German Army has not captured Leningrad or Moscow, and 
has therefore neither secured the winter quarters it needs now, 
nor won the strategic keys of future progress. The Russian 
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Army is not only intact but also has seized the local initiative 
in the centre and north. In the south it still holds vital posi- 
tions while reorganisation proceeds apace under Marshal 
Timoshenko’s superbly capable leadership. Losses on both 
sides have been enormous ; but at worst they have not changed 
the ratio of armed strength to Russia’s disadvantage. The 
Germans face enormous difficulties of supply along lines of 
communication which run through hundreds of miles of hostile 
country infested with active and determined guerilla forces. 
Along the Russian supply lines the civilian population is work- 
ing with a patriotic fervour that achieves the impossible. The 
unacclimatised Germans face the rigours of a Russian winter 
ina devastated land without adequate clothing, shelter or heat. 
The Russians, hardened to their own weather, well clad and 
well shod, will enjoy even along the front whatever amenities 
and comforts the towns still in their hands can produce. When 
the cold of real winter hardens the land, fighting may not 
cease ; but the scale and tempo of operations will certainly be 
reduced. Thus the German Army, instead of destroying the 
Russian Army as an effective fighting force, driving the shat- 
tered Russian remnants behind the Volga, and leaving German 
garrisons to winter in the comparative comfort of captured 
Russian cities, must now face long months of exposure and 
cold with the certainty that next spring, when the thaws are 
over and the land dry and ready for mechanised fighting, the 
same bitter struggle must be renewed on much the same scale 
against a foe whose forces will by then be rested, reorganised, 
enlarged and re-equipped. 

All this spells failure for Hitler and Germany—strategic 
failure major in character, menacing in extent, and irrevocable 
intime. A similar German failure occurred last year in the 
Battle of Britain. Its hallmarks were the abandonment by the 
Luftwaffe of massive daylight attack and the adoption of night 
raiding. To the Russian Army in 1941, as to the Royal Air 
Force in 1940, the Allies owe their present prospects of victory, 
and mankind its hope for the future. 


II 


Both Britain and Russia face arduous and difficult tasks 
and hard decisions during the next four or six months of com- 
parative lull. Taking the field of war as a whole, the strategic 
initiative still rests in the main with Germany. Any Japanese 


‘faction other than a reversal of her entire expansionist policy 


for more than two decades must redound in the first instance 
to Germany’s advantage. Germany will obviously spend the 
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winter working with the utmost energy to train fresh troop} these 
and make the arms she most needs—planes, tanks and heayy Only 
guns above all. Where and how she will use these new weapon] moré 
and additional men cannot at this stage be accurately forecast} wha’ 
Nevertheless, certain main objectives are even now Clearh} satis 
probable. One is the Caucasus region ; another in Spain and} raid: 
North-West and West Africa. A possible third is the invasion} stud 
of Britain. Meanwhile, as winter reduces the scale of land the « 
fighting and air activity in the East, we must expect the} light 
Luftwaffe’s great air fleets to be brought back to the West fof strat 
use against Britain. We must also expect the war at sea to k I 
intensified to the maximum of the German Navy’s capacity:} too | 
and face as well not merely the possibility, but the high proba-} cleat 
bility, of a Japanese blow at whatever time and in whatever raid: 
area of the Far East may appear in her leaders’ view to pro} Mr. 
mise the greatest likelihood of success. the 1 
What, then, are the steps that we must take both to counter} effec 
immediate dangers and to prepare against the greater perik] adv 
which the spring will surely bring? So far as the war at sea} can 
goes, the problem is technical and appears well in hand. Most} lose 
welcome indeed was Mr. Churchill’s statement on November 1] tain. 
that during the four months July to October, 1941, our loss} dire 
at sea by enemy action fell to 180,000 tons a month as conm- 5. 
pared with 500,000 tons during the preceding four months} han: 
No less welcome is the revision of the United States Neutrality] grea 
Act which President Roosevelt’s signature completed mf urge 
November 17. The war could have been—and could still be-] mos 
lost at sea; but now that appears impossible. Our present} be d 
task is to maintain and consolidate our gains and to achiev} duct 
that margin of shipping space and naval tonnage which wi thel 
shall need against Japan (if and when she strikes) and fa} justi 
transporting the great forces which must sooner or later be] guar 
brought to bear against Germany on land. , 
As regards the air, our position is again vastly better than} arm: 
a year ago. If the Germans resume night-raiding on a large} sprit 
scale, we may be sure that our defences will be much mor 
potent and effective than last winter. Our own air attack a 
Germany is another matter. During the three months Augus 
to October, 1941, we dropped over 10,000 tons of bombs a1 
Germany and German-occupied territory. 
For the men who designed and made our planes, the grouni 
staff who serviced them, and the airmen who with magnificent 
courage, devotion and skill carried out the attacks in whi 
these bombs were dropped, this is a splendid achievemen' 
Strategically, its value is much more open to question. Only 
about 20 of the raids against Germany were big enough duri 
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these three months to be described as heavy or very heavy. 
Only 15 or 16 German cities are known to have been raided 
more than once. The Air Ministry has not announced in detail 
what results our raids achieved, or whether it regards them as 
satisfactory. But judging by our own experience of German 
raids on presumably much the same scale, no clear-minded 
student of the war can easily check a certain scepticism as to 
the effect of such attacks on German war production, or will 
lightly overcome doubts about the real value of so-called 
strategic bombing of this character. 

But, though the question of strategic bombing as a whole is 
too large and too complicated to be examined here, what is 
clear is that we must seek by every means to intensify our 
raids against German targets during the months to come. As 
Mr. William Shirer clearly showed in his Berlin Diary, whether 
the material damage done is large or small, the psychological 
effects on the German population are, for them, disagreeably 
adverse ; and though we have no reason to assume that we 
can win the war by bombing, we can certainly not afford to 
lose the advantage of the discontent and anxiety it will cer- 
tainly create, or of the lowered war production which, rightly 
directed, it should to some extent effect. 

So long as the sea war and the air war are satisfactorily in 
hand, the operational problems they raise are secondary to the 
great strategic issues before us. This series of articles has 
urged repeatedly that Allied strategy depends first and fore- 
most on war production ; and this subject will therefore not 
be discussed again here. Assuming reasonably adequate pro- 
duction, however—a vital assumption, which we must never- 
theless make, and which our utmost efforts this winter must 
justify—-what are the great strategic dangers which we must 
guard against ? 

Two are obvious and closely connected. Russia must have 
arms sufficient to resist the fresh German attack which the 
spring will certainly bring. Most of these arms she will have 
to supply herself for sheer reasons of distance and transport. 
Our responsibility—and America’s—nevertheless remains 
heavy, partly for weapons themselves, and partly for essential 
raw materials for Russia’s own use. 

But we must look farther and—without the least disloyalty 
to an Ally whose sacrifices and magnificent fighting qualities 
have laid the whole free world under her debt—we must ask, 
what if all that Russia, Britain and American can do to provide 
the necessary arms should not be enough to stem the German 
flood? In this case, however unlikely it may seem, the 
answer is clear: the position above all others which we must 
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hold is the Middle Eastern bastion from Syria through the 
Caucasus. So long as that bastion holds, Germany will stil] 
lack oil supplies on a major scale, she will still be confined to 
the northern sector of the great land mass of Europe, Asia and 
Africa, and she can still be slowly but surely exhausted, 
strangled, and finally beaten. If Germany were once to break 
through this Middle Eastern bastion, not only would the 
British Empire and Britain herself be gravely endangered, but 
the ultimate perils to which Russia is exposed would be 
enormously increased. In the ultimate strategy of the war, 
these risks must in all circumstances and at whatever cost be 
securely guarded against. 

Supplies for Russia and the defence of the Caucasus raise 
at once the problem of Libya. Thanks to the Royal Navy’s 
success in sinking Axis convoys and the Royal Air Force's 
persistent bombing of Axis supply ports on both sides of the 
Mediterranean, German and Italian pressure no longer seri- 
ously menaces Egypt. Nevertheless, what pressure remains is 
a nuisance ; and the North African share can with great advan- 
tage be in Allied hands. From Libyan bases air patrols over 
the Central Mediterranean should make the short sea passage 
to Suez fairly safe for Allied supplies to the Middle East. With 
Libya securely under British control, the dangers of a German 
stroke through Spain against Morocco and West Africa can be 
reduced and perhaps even countered. No one who lacks secret 
information about the forces available and required can express 
a confident opinion about timing ; but on general but unmis- 
takable grounds it is clear that the sooner we can clear Libya 
of its Axis armies, the better will be the prospects for the whole 
of our own major war strategy. But this time the clearance 
must really be final. 

At this stage there is no need to discuss again the possi- 
bilities of an invasion attempt against Britain, nor is it prac- 
ticable to review the implications of a Japanese blow in the 
Pacific. Our other immediate winter tasks are clear and 
urgent enough. To maintain our position at sea; to destroy 
a maximum of German air raiders over Britain and to bomb 
Germany as hard and continuously as the wide disposition of 
our air forces permit ; to make in vast quantities weapons for 
ourselves and for Russia; to send Russia arms and raw 
materials ; to safeguard the Caucasus and the Middle East 
against all forthcoming dangers ; and to clear Libya finally— 
this is work enough for all our energies and ability during the 
comparative winter respite now before us. 

JULES MENKEN. 

November 16, 1941. 


TOLL FOR THE BRAVE 


THE British public had taken the Cossack to their hearts. 
There can have been none who did not know all about her 
exploits, and few even who did not feel that she was their own 
especial heroine amongst the King’s ships. It seems to be a 
British characteristic thus to adopt favourites, to the exclu- 
sion, perhaps, of others of no less merit but who—or which— 
have somehow not caught the public fancy to the same extent. 
To note this national habit is not to belittle the objects of the 
public’s enthusiasm or to deny them real merit or achieve- 
ment ; for the public favour is not lightly bestowed. It is the 
recognition of the worth of brave deeds, and attention is 
merely drawn to it because it sometimes has the effect, or at 
least the appearance, of causing neglect of equally meritorious 
service in others which does not happen to have come to the 
same extent under the limelight. The Cossack, for instance, 
was but one of the 54 British destroyers that have been lost 
in action since the beginning of the war, and it is safe to say 
that in not one of the 53 others was there any derogation from 
the standard of skill and devotion for which the Navy as a 
whole, and the Cossack in particular, stood in the public 
regard—and that standard was the highest. Nor is it to be 
supposed that if it had been to any other ship that the 
Cossack’s opportunities were presented, there would have been 
any failure equally to rise to the occasion; the Cossack, for 
instance, was not amongst the ships that took part in that 
little masterpiece of bold and skilful yet merciful and almost 
bloodless execution, the Lofoten raid—for some reason the 
identity of the men-of-war which did was cloaked in anonymity 
—but it could not have been better carried through than it 
was. 
The Cossack, however, with Captain Vian in command, was 
first in the field, the first to be faced with a situation not only 
of difficulty and danger, but also of delicacy, a task that called 
for qualities of tact, mercy and self-restraint as well as bold- 
ness and dash. It was, moreover, the first exploit of which a 
full account could be made public to take place within call, 
almost, of these shores. The Admiral Graf Spee’s prisoners 
from the Alimark were landed at Leith within 48 hours of the 
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drama in Josing Fjord, they could be interviewed and photo- 
graphed, and within a brief space they were telling their own 
stories in their own homes. It may well have been the 
intimacy of the whole incident, as well as the romance of a 
cutting-out expedition quite in the Marryat style, that 
established the Cossack firmly in the imagination of the 
public. Nor was it only outside the Navy that the ship held 
the same pride of place. Seamen serving in her would not 
willingly have exchanged with any other ship in the Service, 
so proud were they to be of the Cossacks. We have many of 
them to mourn to-day. 

When her loss was announced, many of the newspapers 
gave a brief outline of the exploits for which she had become 
famous, but newspaper stories are necessarily condensed in 
these days. A more complete version will some day, no doubt, 
find a place in the official histories that will eventually be 
written. In the meanwhile, the best tribute that can be paid 
to the memory of the brave that are no more is to relate what 
they accomplished in the ship in which they were so proud to 
serve, beginning with the boarding of the German auxiliary 
warship Altmark in Josing Fjord, near Stavanger, on February 
16, 1940. 

The. story starts two months before when the German 
raiding battleship Admiral Graf Spee transferred most of the 
officers and men she had taken out of the British merchant 
ships she had sunk to her attendant oiler and supply ship, the 
Altmark, in the South Atlantic. After the Battle of the River 
Plate, the British prisoners who had been kept on board the 
Admiral Graf Spee herself were liberated in Montevideo, and 
the conditions that obtained in the Altmark became known. 
The 297 prisoners there were not actively ill-treated, but the 
quarters in which they were confined were bad and the food 
they were given, though the same as was provided for the 
Altmark’s own crew, was vile. The ship had no accommodation 
for extra personnel, and the prisoners were confined in the 
holds, as they were emptied of the stores she was carrying for 
the warship, with straw mattresses on which to sleep. The 
water supply was insufficient, a quart a day per man being 
allowed for washing and drinking. Neither the holds nor the 
beds could be kept properly clean so that they soon became 
verminous ; the prisoners were allowed on deck only in fine 
weather and then only for an hour and a quarter a day. 

As soon as the condition of the prisoners became known, 
it became all the more urgent to rescue them ; but the Alémarh 
had parted company with the Admiral Graf Spee some days 
before the battle, and though diligent search was made there 
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was no trace of her. She must evidently try to get back to 
Germany, and the season of the year suggested that she would 
take advantage of the long winter nights in the north and 
attempt to creep home by using the territorial waters of 
Norway as a “‘ covered way.’ That eventually was what she 
did, but it was not until February 15 that she was sighted by a 
reconnaissance aircraft of the Coastal Command, inside Nor- 
wegian territorial waters south of Bergen. Afterwards it 
became known that she had already been boarded by the 
Norwegian naval authorities, and having claimed exemption 
from being searched on the ground that she was a naval 
auxiliary, not a merchant ship, and having assured them that 
she had no prisoners on board, had been given permission to 
continue her voyage through Norwegian waters. But as she 
later infringed regulations by using her wireless, two Nor- 
wegian torpedo boats, the Skaro and Kjell, were sent with her 
to see that there were no further irregularities. 

On receipt of the air report, the Admiralty sent a destroyer 
flotilla, under the command of Captain Vian, who was then 
in the Cossack, to deal with the situation. It must be remem- 
bered that Norway was then a neutral, with whom we were on 
good terms, and that international law, the expression of the 
international good faith which we were—and are—fighting to 
maintain, forbade the commission of any act of hostility within 
neutral territorial waters. Captain Vian therefore sent one 
of his ships, the Intrepid, to verify the identity of the Alimark, 
and endeavour to edge her, as it were, out on to the high seas, 
where he could board her legitimately ; but the Norwegian 
torpedo boats protested even at this action, so he called his 
ships off and reported to the Admiralty what had happened. 
In reply he was directed to see that international law was 
carried out by the release of the prisoners, if necessary entering 
territorial waters for that purpose ; but in the meanwhile, the 
Altmark, as night fell, had abandoned her homeward voyage 
and had retreated into the narrow, partially ice-bound, cul-de- 
sac of Josing Fjord. The Skaro and Kjell remained off the 
entrance. 

Captain Vian then went in himself in the Cossack, leaving 
his other destroyers outside. Hailed by the Norwegian 
captain of the Skavo, he demanded the release of the British 
prisoners in the Altmark, and after the Norwegian denial of 
any knowledge of them he offered to place a joint British and 
Norwegian guard on board the German ship so that she might 
be taken back to Bergen, where the Norwegian authorities 


ys could themselves conduct the search. When this offer was 


refused, Captain Vian said that his orders were to secure 
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release of the prisoners in any case, and as the Norwegians 
would not do it he would do it himself. Thereupon, using his 
searchlights to illuminate the rocky shores of the narrow fjord 
he took the Cossack in and closed with the Altmark in order ty 
board. 

As the Cossack approached, a German seaman jumped inty 
the sea from the Alimark and swam towards her. A line was 
thrown to him as he got close, but though he grasped it he 
then apparently lost consciousness and began to sink. Two 
of the Cossack’s officers at once jumped in and brought him op 
board, but though alive when he was pulled on board he died 
soon afterwards from exposure. 

The Altmark then tried to ram the Cossack, but Captain 


Vian foiled that manceuvre, the only result of which was that } i 


the German ship ran herself ashore. Captain Vian then put 
the Cossack’s bows alongside her forecastle and a boarding 
party, led by the First Lieutenant, Lieutenant Commander 
Turner, scrambled on board the German ship. They were 
prepared to fight if attacked, but being in Norwegian waters, 
only in self-defence ; but they were going to bring away the 
prisoners. Some of them secured the two ships together; 
others rushed straight up on to the bridge, where they found 
it necessary to shoulder Captain Dau of the Altmark away from 
the engine-room telegraphs to prevent another attempt to ram 
the Cossack ; the remainder started to search the ship for the 
prisoners. On their way, a shot was fired by a German which 
wounded Mr. Smith, the gunner of the Cossack—their only 
casualty—and in the subsequent fighting four Germans were 
killed and five wounded. 

Then occurred the dialogue which has become historic, 
when one of the search party opened the hatch of a hold and 
shouted down, ‘“‘ Are there any British down there?” To the 
roar of ‘‘ Yes”’ that answered him, he replied, ‘‘ Well, come 
on up, the Navy is here.” That was the end of their ordeal, 
and they were all, 297 of them, taken on board the Cossack, 
which then cast off from the Altmark and backed out of the 
narrow fjord, leaving the German ship aground at its head. 

While the search had been going on, some of the armed 
guard of naval seamen, put on board by the Admiral Graf 
Spee, climbed over the Altmark’s stern and made their way 
ashore over the ice, whence they opened fire on the Cossack's 
boarding party, fortunately without result. Their fire was 
returned, and several of the German casualties were in that 
party. But having got all the prisoners on board, no more 
action was taken against the Germans—much to their surprise 
no doubt. If the positions had been reversed, they would have 
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fired without mercy on the helpless ship, and any of her com- 

y that took to the water, as the German destroyers did on 
August 18, 1915, on the British submarine E.13, which had 
run ashore and was helpless on the neutral shore of Denmark. 

As soon as he received a report of what had happened, 
Mr. Churchill, who was then First Lord of the Admiralty, sent 
awireless signal to Captain Vian as follows: ‘‘ The force under 
your orders is to be congratulated on having in a single day 
achieved a double rescue; Britons from captivity and a 
German from drowning.”’ 


No long time was to elapse before the Cossack was to the 
fore again in Norwegian waters, but with no limitations 
imposed by respect for international law this time—the Ger- 
mans themselves had destroyed No: vegian neutrality from 
which they had derived such. benefit. Her next encounter 
with the enemy was in grim earnest. Under the command on 
this occasion of Commander R. St. V. Sherbrooke, she was 
one of the force of nine destroyers which, supported by the 
battleship Warspite, fought the second action at Narvik on 


- | April 13, 1940. 


The destroyers entered Ofot Fjord just after noon, fol- 
lowed some way astern by the Warspite. Twenty minutes 
later a German destroyer was sighted, some five or six miles in, 
evidently on the look-out. She was at once engaged, but after 
about five minutes she disappeared in the haze as she retreated 
up the fjord. A quarter of an hour later, however, another 
came into sight, to be quickly joined by others until eventually 
there were six under way and engaging the British flotilla, 
besides one which was lying in Ballangen Bay and opened fire 
on the British ships as they came in sight on their way up the 
ford. This last was the first to be put out of action, for she 
was fired on by each British ship as she opened the bay, and 
in eight minutes the German was a blazing wreck, to be 
fnished off by the Warspite as she, too, came in sight. 

The fight between the destroyers developed into a regular 
dog-fight, all ships on both sides zig-zagging back and forth 
across the comparatively narrow fjord, constantly altering 
course and speed to avoid torpedoes and damage by gunfire, 
the Germans retreating continually and the British advancing. 
The German fire was reported to be fairly accurate, their 
salvoes constantly straddling our ships, but fortunately the 
latter escaped damage. The British fire, on the other hand, 
was telling, and by 2.30 p.m. the battle in Ofot Fjord was over. 
Three or four Germans were out of action and on fire, either 
ashore or drifting helpless; four others had fled under a 
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smoke screen up the narrow Rombaks Fjord above Narvik: 
and one at least had been reported by the Warspite’s aircraft 
alongside the jetty in Narvik harbour itself. The Cossack 
entered the cramped harbour of Narvik to deal with this last 
while others went on to Rombaks Fjord. 

The Cossack and the German sighted each other at the 
same moment and opened fire together. It was a duel to the 
death, and it lasted only two minutes. At the end of that 
time, the German was silenced, but the Cossack was sorely 
wounded, with a number of casualties. A steam-pipe was cut, 
and she lost control, so that she drifted on shore and remained 
fast there, and she had a number of large shell-holes in her side. 
But if she could not move, she had plenty of fight in her, for 
when she was fired on by what appeared to be a howitzer on 
shore behind the town, she at once replied and silenced it. 
The Foxhound, entering the harbour half an hour later, tried 
to tow her off, but without success. For thirteen hours she 
remained on shore, less than two miles from the town of 
Narvik, supposed to be occupied in force by the enemy, while 
her company laboured to make good her hurts. 

By three o’clock next morning the engine-room staff had 
got steam again, and the seamen had shifted weights so that 
she came off with the tide. But even then a great hole for- 
ward—through which one of her company took a photograph 
of the Warspite which appeared in Brassey’s Naval Annual— 
prevented her steaming ahead; and she steamed 100 miles 
stern-first to reach a secret anchorage where temporary repairs 
could make her seaworthy for the passage home. 

The public knew only that she had been in the battle, had 
silenced a German howitzer, and that her captain and engineer 
officer had been awarded the D.S.O. and D.S.C. respectively. 
Only those whose knowledge was more complete realised the 
ordeal that she—and a number of her consorts, notably the 
Eskimo—had endured, for it could naturally not be revealed 
to the enemy that this or that ship was ineffective for the 
moment. : 

Her wounds of Narvik healed, the Cossack once more 
became the leader of the flotilla commanded by Captain Vian, 
and continued in that service until her loss—though Captain 
Vian left her when he was promoted to flag rank and was 


relieved by Captain Berthon. In October, 1940, her flotilla 


intercepted a German convoy close to the Norwegian coast 
near Egersund and sank all three merchant ships of which 
it was composed, together with the two sloops that were 
escorting them, despite the latter’s attempt to escape under a 
smoke screen. No public announcement was made of this 
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exploit, presumably because, since the whole convoy was 
wiped out, the Germans may well have known nothing about 
what happened to it and it was not desired to enlighten them. 
But the news of it somehow leaked out, and the incident was 
mentioned in the American press, though it was not described 
in detail. But the Cossacks knew all about it, and knew that 
they could always deliver the goods, if the chance came their 
way, whether they got any public credit for it or not. Recogni- 
tion of achievement is never unwelcome, of course, but the 
Navy’s chief object is always to ‘‘ complete the business.”’ 

Her next exploit was not concealed, for it was a part of the 
great chase of the Bismarck. After her action with the Hood 
and Prince of Wales south-west of Greenland, in which the 
Hood was blown up by a magazine explosion, the Bismarck 
was lost to sight in a fog at 3 a.m. on Sunday, May 25 last, 
and it was not until 10.30 a.m. on Monday that she was again 
sighted, this time by a flying boat of the Coastal Command. 
She was in such a position that she could have reached the 
shelter of a French Atlantic port before Admiral Tovey’s ships 
could come up with her, unless she could be slowed up. The 
Ark Royal’s aircraft, however, kept touch with her all day, and 
despite the heavy seas—which were coming right over the car- 
rier’s flying deck—got a torpedo squadron off towards evening 
which put a torpedo into the German battleship’s propellers. 

The Bismarck was checked for the moment, but none could 
tell that she could not yet recover her speed and get away. 
The aircraft could do no more, for it was then dark as well as 
stormy ; it was the turn of the destroyers. Once more it was 
the Cossack and her flotilla—the Maon, Zulu, Sikh and the 
Polish destroyer Pzorum—to which the chance came. Again 
they did not fail, for they kept touch with her all night and 
put at least two more torpedoes into her, avoiding her gunfire 
by skilful manoeuvring. Captain Vian in his report paid a 
generous tribute to the courage and skill displayed by his 
Polish ship, which was the first to sight the enemy, closed her 
without hesitation, and avoided damage by good seamanship 
while opening fire on the mammoth enemy with her own—by 
comparison—puny guns. It was conduct quite in the Cossack’s 
own style, such as the Navy has come to know that it can 
always expect from its Polish Allies. 

Now the Cossack is gone, with only too many of her gallant 
company. We do not know the manner of her end, but we 
may be sure it was worthy of her, and of the great Service of 
which she was but typical. 

H. G. THURSFIELD. 
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ROUND THE EMPIRE 


I. SOUTH AFRICA AND THE EMPIRE 


SouTH Africa’s position in the British Empire is uncertain, 
In the 32 years that have passed since the Imperial Parliament 
passed the South Africa Act, which created the Union of South 
Africa and established it as a Dominion of the British Crown, 
political development in the Union has been shaped by the 
Afrikaans-speaking section of the population and has been 
directed towards less rather than more association with Great 
Britain and the Empire. The Union, in fact, has travelled 
a long way from the position it was intended to occupy in the 
Empire by the men who drafted its Constitution at the 
National Convention in Durban in 1909 and by the members 
of the British Parliament who ratified and gave the force of 
law to that Constitution in the South Africa Act. Some of 
the responsibility for this policy of legislative drift away from 
the original concept of Empire association must be laid upon 
the shoulders of the British Parliament, which in 1931 agreed 
to the Statute of Westminster. In that Act of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom it is stated that Great Britain and the 
Dominions of Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa are autonomous communities, equal in status, in no 
way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic 
or external affairs ; and a clause in the Act gives full power 
to a Dominion Parliament to make laws having extra-terri- 
torial operation. In another clause it is laid down that no 
Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom and no order, rule 
or regulation made under any such Act shall apply to any 
Dominion. It would be idle at this late stage to discuss the 
policy enshrined in the Statute of Westminster. Nevertheless, 
there is a need for clarification of its meaning and legislative 
intentions and the object of this article is to show that need, 
and to describe the effects on Union legislation of the inter- 
pretation placed upon the Statute of Westminster by South 
African politicians. 

In the Act of Union—South Africa’s Constitution drawn 
up by English- and Afrikaans-speaking leaders in the four 
colonies in 1909—it is stated, in the preamble, that “it is 
desirable for the welfare and future progress of South Africa 
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that the several British Colonies therein should be united 
under one Government in a legislative union under the Crown 
of Great Britain and Ireland.” Clause eight of that Act states 
that the Executive Government of the Union is vested in the 
King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
(as specified in Clause three) and the Act provides that certain 
measures of the Union Parliament shall be reserved for the 
signification of His Majesty’s pleasure. Implicit in those 
provisions was acceptance of the important fact that the 
King would act on the advice of his Ministers in Great Britain. 
Using the Statute of Westminster as its authority, however, 
the Union Parliament, in 1934, passed the Status of the Union 
Act, which declares the Parliament of the Union to be the 
sovereign legislative power in and over the Union of South 
Africa. In that Act the Executive Government of the Union, 
in regard to any aspect of its domestic or external affairs, is 
vested in the King acting on the advice of his Ministers in the 
Union. The Status Act makes it clear that the intention of 
the Union Parliament was to declare “‘ the King ’’ to be King 
of South Africa and not King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Clause four (2) of the Status Act states 
that “‘ any reference in the South Africa Act and in this Act 
to the King shall be deemed to be a reference to the King 
acting on the advice of his Ministers of State for the Union,” 
and the oath of allegiance taken, or affirmation made, by 
members of the Union Parliament, which used to be to 
“His Majesty King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland,”’ has been altered. The words “ of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland’’ have been 
deleted. A member now merely takes an oath of allegiance 
to King George. To emphasise its sovereign independence, 
its power, and its desire to disassociate itself from Great 
Britain and the rest of the Empire, the Union Parliament 
appointed King George the Sixth as King of South Africa on 
December 10, 1936, one day before His Majesty ascended the 
throne of the United Kingdom. The Status Act also repealed 
the sections of the South Africa Act which stipulated that 
certain measures of the Union Parliament should be reserved 
for the consent of His Majesty and abolished the King’s 
prerogative. 

It is on these vital points affecting the rights of the Crown 
that many people in South Africa contest the validity of the 
Status Act and other constitutional legislation passed since 
1934. All these Acts, it must be remembered, derive their 
authority and validity from the Statute of Westminster. 
It was argued in the Union—and this argument kept scores 
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of thousands of English-speaking people from voicing their 
disapproval—that the clear intention of Empire and United 
Kingdom statesmen who attended the Imperial Conferences 
of 1926 and 1930 and who drafted the Statute of Westminster, 
was to give the Dominions full sovereign independence, 
Reliance was placed on the words “‘ autonomous communities 

. equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or external affairs. . . .”” Those 
who used and those who listened to those arguments, however, 
overlooked the fact that immediately after that declaration 
the Statute of Westminster adds: ‘‘ though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown ;”’ and it is obvious that the Crown 
referred to was the Crown of the United Kingdom. The 
dissenters from the Government’s point of view argued that 
because Great Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa were by law—for the Statute of West- 
minster had to be given the force of law by the British Parlia- 
ment to make it effective and operative—united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown of the United Kingdom, it was not 
competent for the Union Parliament to pass a law which, in 
effect, made the Crown divisible and shattered the funda- 
mental principle of a common allegiance. It was argued that 
the Statute of Westminster did not give nor infer the right 
of any Dominion to exercise sovereign powers, to remain 
neutral when His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom 
was at war, or to secede from the British Empire, because the 
Statute of Westminster clearly laid down that Great Britain 
and the various Dominions were “ autonomous communities 
within the British Empire . . . united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown.” 

Fortunately, or perhaps unfortunately, the issue has 
remained in the realms of academic discussion. Great Britain 
has been spared the task of making a decision, though in 1939 
it was very nearly compelled to do so and it may yet have 
to give a ruling on the interpretation that must be put upon 
the famous Statute. Meanwhile the Parliament of the Union 
used the Statute of Westminster as its authority for divesting 
the King of the United Kingdom of all power in and over 
the Union of South Africa and passed the Status of the Union 
Act granting to the Parliament of .the Union complete 
sovereign power. This power was used to deprive the natives 
of the Cape Province of their parliamentary votes, a privilege 
they had enjoyed and not abused for 80 years, to appoint a 
King after King Edward abdicated, and to remove from the 
office of Governor-General all vice-regal power and privileges. 
And in September, 1939, the Empire was very nearly presented 
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with the most deplorable and most disturbing illustration of the 
absurdity and folly of South Africa’s recent constitutional 
legislation. Had General Hertzog gained a majority in 
Parliament on September 4—and seven votes would have 
given him a majority—His Majesty, as King of South Africa, 
would have been called upon to remain neutral in the war he 

was fighting as King of the United Kingdom. If the interpre- 
tation placed upon the Statute of Westminster by the South 
African Government and the validity of the Status of the 
Union Act and the Royal Executive Functions and Seals Act 
had then been accepted and approved by Great Britain, His 
Majesty would have had no option in the matter and might 
even have been called upon to sign a treaty of friendship with 
Germany ! 

The seriousness of the situation that has been created by 
South Africa’s constitutional legislation will be realised by 
all those who can visualise the difficulties, handicaps and 
dangers that would have confronted Great Britain in the 
prosecution of the war had South Africa remained neutral and 
her sovereign independence not been challenged. Possession 
of the Cape has been one of the strategic factors that has 
played a vital part in the successful conduct of the campaign 
in the Middle East and Egypt. Britain was spared the task 
of making a decision in 1939 and no doubt hopes that the 
necessity will not arise in the future, but the point at issue is 
sufficiently important to demand settlement. If the Statute 
of Westminster does not give a Dominion the right to remain 
neutral or the right to secede from the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, as it is now called—our pale blue Tories of the 
present generation seem to fight shy of the word Empire— 
then an official declaration would be most helpful. If, on 
the other hand, it does gives Dominions those rights, then the 
concept of a common Crown and of the obligations imposed 
by allegiance to that Crown are a fallacy. In that case the 
Statute of Westminster must be considered an instrument 
forged carelessly and in folly to assist in the disintegration of 
the British Empire. 

It will be asked how all this came to pass in a country with 
such a proportionately large English-speaking population, led 
by such an outstanding personality as Field-Marshal Smuts 
and supported by a number of loyal Afrikaners. The answer 
is that for six years Field-Marshal (then General) Smuts and 
the majority of his South African Party supporters of both 
races formed an alliance with the republican Nationalists and 
served under General Hertzog, a lifelong republican and anti- 
Britisher. Imbued with a sincere desire to achieve racial 
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peace, unity and co-operation, which up to that stage had 
certainly not been conspicuous in the political affairs of the 
country, and inspired by the urgent need of the country for 
a more stable economic structure following the chaos caused 
by the depression of 1929-31 and the retention of the gold 
standard, Field-Marshal Smuts, in 1933, offered his political 
rival and bitter opponent the “ hand of friendship.” On the 
part of Field-Marshal Smuts the offer was genuine and was 
dictated by what he considered the best interests of his people, 
It was accepted by General Hertzog in a very different spirit, 
General Hertzog has since stated that if his Nationalist Party, 
then in power, had gone to the country in 1933 or at the 
general election that would have had to be held in the followi 

year, the South African Party would have gained the victory 
and Field-Marshal Smuts would have become Prime Minister, 
General Hertzog, therefore, jumped at the chance offered 
him by Smuts to remain in office as head of a Coalition 
Government. As leader of the Nationalist Party in office, 
General Hertzog had been able only to abolish the Union Jack 
as the official flag of the country and take away British 
nationality within the Union. In the offer of collaboration 
with the South African Party General Hertzog saw his chance 
to undermine and redraft the Constitution, suggested and 
made possible by the Statute of Westminster passed by the 
British Parliament two years earlier. The support of the 
South African Party gave him the two-thirds majority he 
could never have otherwise obtained. General Hertzog, 
therefore, welcomed Coalition. A year after Coalition came 
Fusion—the abandonment by: Field-Marshal Smuts and his 
followers of the South African’ Party and of General Hertzog 
and most of his followers of the Nationalist Party, and the 
formation of the United Party under the leadership of General 
Hertzog. As has been stated, Field-Marshal Smuts went into 
Coalition, and subsequently into Fusion in the belief that only 
through politico-racial peace and co-operation could national 
progress be made, and in order to leave no loophole for 
criticism or the accusation that he failed to carry out his part 
of the bargain, he demanded of his own supporters adherenc 
to a policy of appeasement of the Nationalist section of the 
United Party. This policy of appeasement was carried so far 
that in 1938 Smuts himself agreed to and signed a resolution 


drafted by General Hertzog declaring that South Africa would]! 


remain neutral in the event of Great Britain going to wa! 
with Germany over Czechoslovakia. On his part, Generd 
Hertzog, not slow to size up the situation and seize upol 
every weakness evident in his partner’s peculiar position, 


upon 
ition, 
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used the United Party whip with a firm and ruthless hand. 
If Field-Marshal Smuts was imbued with a desire to improve 
the general economic position of the country, General Hertzog 
was solely concerned with constitutional issues and he used 
his unexpected power to take South Africa along the road to 
arepublic. To all of these constituional measures the English- 
speaking people were led by Field-Marshal Smuts. During 
that period in South Africa, 1933 to 1939, racial unity, peace 
and co-operation counted for more than national security and 
Imperial interests in the eyes of the majority. The sad part 
of the whole business is that the sacrifices of their ideals made 
by the English-speaking people were in vain. The Constitu- 
tion was undermined and redrawn to the detriment of Imperial 
interests, many things on which the British Colonials had set 
great store were lost, but nevertheless racial peace and unity 
were shattered on September 3, 1939. 

For the duration of the war South Africa’s place in the 
Empire is assured. But what of the post-war years? Will 
South Africa retain its present status and place in the Empire, 
or will it follow the lead given by Eire and become a full- 
fledged republic ? And if the latter, what will be the form of 
government and the position in the republic of English- 
speaking South Africans ? These are questions which should 
be of equal concern to the people of Britain as to their kinsmen 
in the Union. The answers to these questions are fore- 
shadowed by what has happened in the past. As long ago 
as 1914, four years after Union, there was a rebellion in South 
Africa against “‘ British rule ’’—which is really a misnomer, 
for the British people in the Union have never wielded supreme 
power since South Africa became a Dominion. In 1926 
General MHertzog’s republican party abolished British 
nationality within the Union and took away the Union Jack 
as the flag of the country. Between 1933 and 1937 General 
Hertzog severed the last remaining links in the Imperial chain 
and in 1939 almost half the white population of the Union 
opposed South Africa’s entry into the war and poured out a 
flood of vituperation and hatred against Britain and all things 
British. A semi-military organisation called the Ossewa 
Brandwag sprang to life with the avowed object of taking 
over the reins of government and declaring a republic. The 
inferences to be drawn from these facts are obvious. In ever- 
increasing numbers the Afrikaners are moving steadily away 
from association with Great Britain and the Empire and 
towards a South African republic completely separated from 
the Crown. : 

When General Hertzog went into Fusion in 1934 a number 
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of Nationalists, led by Dr. D. F. Malan, refused to follow him, 
preferring an outright policy of republicanism. In 19309, 
when war revealed to an astonished English-speaking section 
that General Hertzog was still as bitterly anti-British as ever, 
the Nationalists under Dr. Malan reunited with the anti- 
British followers of General Hertzog and formed the Herenigde 
Party. From the outset, however, the leadership of reunited 
Afrikanderdom was a cause of much heartburning and ill- 
feeling. The younger republicans wanted control and even- 
tually they forced General Hertzog to retire. He had done 
his work. Much earlier, the Ossewa Brandwag had been 
formed by the extremists in the Nationalist Party, which 
always had the backing of the Dutch Reformed Church, the 
most powerful influence in the country. After the outbreak 
of war the pro-German section of the Opposition secured 
control of this organisation and conducted a nation-wide 
propaganda for a republic based on three main principles: 
the abolition of English as an official language, the restriction 
of the rights of citizenship to those who could speak Afrikaans, 
and the institution of a compulsory, one-party system of 
government. In other words, a Nazified republic in which 
the Afrikaner would be able to dictate to and dominate the 
English-speaking people. The Ossewa Brandwag was modelled 
on the lines of Hitler’s Brown Shirts and it gained adherents 
from inside and outside the ranks of the Herenigde Party, 
becoming the most powerful force opposed to the Government's 
war policy. In February this year its Commandant-General, 
Dr. J. F. J. van Rensburg, a former Secretary for Justice and 
a close personal friend of Mr. Oswald Pirow, claimed that it 
had 300,000 members, a number more than double that of the 
men who have enlisted in South Africa’s fighting forces. 
Dr. D. F. Malan, as leader of the Herenigde Party, early in 
the war stated that he had taken the Ossewa Brandwag 
“under his wing,” but by August of this year it was clearly 
evident that the aim of the leaders of the Ossewa Brandwag 
was to oust Dr. Malan as leader and to assume sole control 
of the political Opposition to the Government. Dr. Malan 
very adroitly spiked Mr. Pirow’s guns—for there is very little 
doubt that the former Cabinet Minister was the moving spirit 
behind Dr. van Rensburg—and proceeded to storm the 
Ossewa Brandwag citadel, thereby performing quickly and 
easily a “‘ debunking ”’ operation that the Smuts Government 
had never dared to tackle. At the time of writing the split 
in the ranks of the Opposition continues. Dr. Malan has 
given instructions to all members of the Herenigde Party to 
leave the Ossewa Brandwag if the leadership of the latter 
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organisation is not vested in him ; and if the Ossewa Brandwag 

rsists in refusing to be swallowed, Dr. Malan has threatened 
to form a new ‘‘action front’ of the Afrikander nation. 
There is little doubt that Dr. Malan will win the battle for 
leadership, for the Ossewa Brandwag draws its strength from 
the membership of the Herenigde Party. In addition to this 
fact, the Afrikaner is too political-minded to desert his party 
for a semi-secret, semi-military ‘‘ army.” 

The differences between Dr. Malan and the Ossewa Brand- 
wag are not differences of opinion on principles and policy, 
but solely on the question of leadership. Dr. Malan and the 
Herenigde Party are just as determined as the Ossewa Brand- 
wag to have a republic, but Dr. Malan wants to be the dictator, 
not Mr. Pirow. Dr. Malan has no objection to a system of 
government that would ensure the domination and humiliation 
of the English-speaking people by the Afrikaners, but he and 
his party colleagues have no desire to be themselves dictated 
to and dominated by Fuehrer Pirow and his clique. It is 
possible that this purely personal dispute, this rivalry and 
jealousy over the question of leadership, will widen the breach 
in the Opposition ranks and retard the political development 
of the Herenigde Party, but the more likely probability is 
that at the next general election the Afrikaners will present a 
united front, especially if, as seems certain, the Hereingde 
Party fights the election on the sole issue of a republic. Not 
only the leaders of the Herenigde Party and the Ossewa 
Brandwag, but the Afrikaans-speaking people generally are 
republican at heart and differ only in the degree of their 
hatred of the British Empire and the British people. If 
Dr. Malan goes to the country with a programme for the 
immediate declaration of a republic run on the parliamentary 
system of government, there is every possibility of his party 
being returned to power. The moderates, who believe that 
a republican form of government is best, would be able to 
give such a programme genuine support—and there are many 
such in South Africa’s fighting forces—while the more rabid 
Anglophobes would support it as a first step along the road to 
complete Afrikaner domination. It is human nature to want 
more, the more you have, and once South Africa had been 
declared a republic completely separated from the Brtiish 
Crown and Empire—and presuming always that the British 
Government accepted South Africa’s right to do this—it 
would not be long before the Government of the republic 
abolished the use of English as an official language and reserved 
the rights of citizenship to those who were declared by the 
Government to be ‘“‘ ware Afrikaners ’’—true Boers. Perse- 
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cution of the Jews would be among the first acts of a South 
African republic and after they had been dispossessed of all 
their rights and property, the republic would turn its attention 
to its English-speaking inhabitants. Field-Marshal Smuts 
has attempted to stem the rising tide of this policy by an 
Electoral Act which gives additional seats in Parliament to 
the urban areas at the expense of the rural Afrikaner areas 
and the Prime Minister’s United Party doubtless will do all 
in its power to foster the disunity now existing in the Opposi- 
tion ranks, but these can be only delaying measures and in the 
end, possibly within a year or two of the end of the war, 
South Africa will leave the Empire and set up a republic 
completely separated and divorced from the British Crown 
and the British Empire. When that day arrives there will 
be a great many people of British descent who will find it 
impossible to live in South Africa under the conditions that 
will be imposed. Will the British Government repatriate 
them or take any interest in their future welfare ? A republican 
Government of the kind that would wield power in South 
Africa would certainly abrogate the Simonstown Agreement. 
Could Great Britain afford to allow such an important strate- 
gical base to pass out of their control? Finally, could the 
people of Britain endure the thought of millions of natives 
being subjected to the neo-Nazi treatment that would be 
meted out to them in an Afrikaans republic ? Britain, as yet, 
has not agreed to the transfer to the Union of the British 
Protectorates of Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland, 
and should not do so while there is the probability of the 
Dominion becoming a republic, because it has been made 
abundantly clear that in the “ Christian National Republic ” 
which the Afrikaners aim to set up, the native peoples would 
be forced back into a state of slavery. They would have no 
rights of citizenship and would be used solely as a compulsory 
labour force for the benefit of the Afrikaners. 


The British people and the British Government are concerned to-day 
only with the problem of winning the war, and rightly so, but when 
victory against the Huns has been achieved, they would do well to study 
some of the problems presented by the trend of South African politics. 
The answers to the questions that will present themselves may be un- 
palatable, but if the British Empire is to be preserved intact the Govern- 
ment and the people of Britain will have to face all that those answers 
entail boldly and with resolution. There must be clearness of vision and 
firmness of decision when the issue come to be faced and a verdict given. 


East Lonpon, VERNON A. BARBER. 
October, 1941. 
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II. BRITISH INDIA 


“THAT His Majesty’s Government are still contemplating 
the possibility of a constitution based on the economic and 
political unity of India ”’ causes “‘ grave apprehensions in the 
minds of Moslems.’”” The Moslem League passed this resolu- 
tion at Delhi in February. In April it met in Madras: The 
venue seems strange, as Madras is Hindu. But the speech of 
the President, Mr. Jinnah, gives the reason. 
““ Democracy means majority rule. Majority rule in a 
single nation, in a single society, is understandable. 
Representative government in a single nation, har- 
monious and homogeneous, is understandable. Can such 
a system ever work or succeed when you have two 
different nations, more than two different nations in this 
sub-continent, when you have two totally different 
societies, Moslem society and Hindu society, and par- 
ticularly in this land of yours (Madras) there is another 
nation, namely, that of Dravidistan ? ”’ 
Later he claimed ‘‘ Pakistan for the Moslems, Hindustan for 
the Hindus, and Dravidistan for the Dravidians.” ‘‘ Dravid- 
istan ’’ means the land of the “ Southerners ’’ as their ancient 
Aryan invaders called them. The latter are represented 
nowadays by high caste Hindus. The former, the Dravidians, 
remain the low and out castes into which they were turned by 
their Aryan conquerors more than 3,000 years ago. In Madras, 
like the rest of India, Congress is the Party of the Brahmins. 
With the Montford Reforms the low castes of Madras formed 
a Justice Party as a protest against Brahmin dominance. 
But in the elections of 1937 Congress, with the help of Mr. 
Gandhi, swept the board. Now that the Congress Ministry 
has resigned and its members are in jail, the Justice Party 
may raise its head again, and Mr. Jinnah is eager to greet it. 
He received a civic address from the Madras Corporation. In 
presenting it the Hindu Mayor paid a tribute to Mr. Jinnah’s 
“ striking patriotism and zeal in boldly championing the rights 
and liberties of our motherland.”’ 
Stung by this threat to Hindu unity, “‘ Quisling ’”’ was the 
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word in the Congress press. The Madras Congress Hindy 
warned “‘ The Congress has adopted a policy which has had 
the result of leaving the field free to every kind of reactionary,” 
The Secretary of the Hindu Mahasabha said “‘ Mr. Jinnah has 
blessed the non-Brahmins of the Justice Party, and the leaders 
of the Justice Party have combined with the Moslem League 
with a view to annihilate the Hindu race and destroy Hindu 
nationalism. It is the foremost duty of every true Hindu to 
reduce this unholy combination to a cipher.” To prevent 
disturbances the Madras Police forbade meetings of the 
Hindu Mahasabha during the Moslem League session. 
Relations between the two “ nations’”’ in Bengal made it 
necessary for the Government to impose restrictions on the 
publication of news and comments on Hindu-Moslem disturb- 
ances. The Congress press violently protested against this 
censorship. But public opinion in Bengal recognised the 
necessity for some restraint. And when such sensational items 
appear as “‘ The Vice-Chairman of Dacca Municipality 
(equivalent to the Deputy-Mayor of an English Corporation) 
was arrested last night on a charge of arson ”’ and “‘ The resi- 
dences of two Dacca University Professors were searched 
yesterday in connection with the murder of a student,” the 
need for some control of news is apparent. Mr. Fazlul Haq, 
Chief Minister of Bengal, issued a moving appeal to the people 
of Dacca “‘ Hindu brethren, what benefit do you derive by 
demolishing mosques or defiling them? Moslem brethren, 
what benefit will you derive by demolishing Hindu temples 
or defiling them? Do please stop stabbing one another.” 
On June 1 the Government of Bengal was able to rescind the 
censorship. But at the end of June fresh Hindu-Moslem 
rioting, with loss of life, occurred at Dacca. Mr. Fazlul Haq 
and Mr. B. C. Chatterji, Hindu leader in Bengal, issued a 
joint appeal to ‘‘ fellow pilgrims on the march to Swaraj” 
not to “ pitchfork the Briton in India into the position of 
being the arbitrator between us and the arbiter over us.”’ 
On the Hindu-Moslem riots Mr. Gandhi asks 
‘‘ Why has this long spell of British rule left the people 
(the Hindus) so emasculated.as to disable them from 
standing up against a few hundred goondas (hooligans = 
Moslems) ? The first act of any government worth the 
name would be to teach its people the art of self-defence, 
but the foreign British Government had no concern about 


this fundamental welfare of India’s citizens, and so itfi 


deprived the people of the use of arms. I admit that 
there is, unfortunately, an unbridgeable gulf between the 
Congress and the Moslem League. Why do not the 
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British statesmen admit that it is after all a domestic 

quarrel ? ”’ 
He calls on England to withdraw from India so that Hindus 
and Moslems may find ‘‘ a durable solution,” but ‘“‘ It may be 
that before we come to that happy state of affairs we may 
have to fight among ourselves.” Yet when Mr. Munshi 
“Since Pakistan has been in action in (the riots at) Dacca, 
Admedabad, Bombay, and other places” said he would 
continue to train Hindus in ‘“ gymnasiums,” Mr. Gandhi 
advised him to resign from Congress and “ the restrictions of 
non-violence.’”’ When Mr. Munshi was Minister for Law and 
Order in the Bombay Congress Cabinet, he took vigorous 
action against rioters. Mr. Gandhi’s “non-violence’’ is 
designed to protect the Congress claim to represent all India, 
for “‘ gymnasiums ’ would tear the last veil off its solely 
Hindu character. 

Though Congress has declined to a third of its pre-war 
figures, and though its members are showing an increasing 
disinclination to go to jail under Mr. Gandhis Civil Dis- 
obedience Movement against the War Effort, -still there are 
1,500,000 of them, and Mr. Gandhi is able to keep the cadre 
of the organisation intact. Congress claims to be democratic 
and to be the champion of the peasant. But the recently- 
published report of the Bengal Land Revenue Commission 
discloses that the Congress member took the side of the land- 
owners against the tenants. In Bengal the former are mostly 
Hindus and the latter Moslems. Though, in Mr. Gandhi’s 
words, there is ‘‘ an unbridgeable gulf ”’ between it and the 
Moslem League, Congress claims to represent all India, and 
to lend colour to this assertion elected a Moslem as their 
President. Moslems greeted this gesture with derision and 
called the President a “‘ showboy.” Still this Congress effort, 
futile though it is, has irritated many Hindus and given the 
Hindu Mahasabha, which frankly represents only “‘ Hindu- 
dom,” increased strength. Thus on May 20 in a Bengal bye- 
dection a Hindu Mahasabha candidate scored a crushing 
success over a “ Forward bloc’’ Congress opponent. The 
victor, like his leader, Mr. Savarkar, has a lurid past. During 
the last war, for revolutionary offences he was a fellow- 
convict with Mr. Savarkar in the Andamans. In 1932 he was 
arrested in connection with the attempted murder of Sir 
Alfred Watson in Calcutta. He was not tried, but was kept 
in preventive detention for four years. Now he is a member 
of a party pledged to support our War Effort. For his leader, 


Mr. Savarkar, urges his followers ‘‘ 


“to militarise Hindudom, let every Hindu youth who is 
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capable to stand the test, try his best to enter the Army, 
the Navy, and the Air Force, or get the training and 
secure employment in the ammunition factories.— 
Hinduise all politics—Enlist in the Army in thousands, 
as military training, which is a prime factor in achieving 
Swaraj (Independence) is accelerated in helping by aiding 
Britain.” 

The Delhi branch of the Hindu Mahasabha showed its 
appreciation of parliamentary government by calling on the 
British Governor of Bengal to supersede the Moslem Ministry 
and take over the administration of the province. The 
Punjab branch repeated this request and also called on the 
British Governor of the Punjab “ to intervene and save the 
situation created in the province by the proposed Marketing 
Act ”’ (which the Moslem Chief Minister proposed to submit 
to the elected Punjab Legislative Assembly). 

On July 22 the Viceroy ‘‘as a result of the increased 
pressure of work in connection with the war,” enlarged his 
Executive Council by adding to it five new members, all 
Indians. ‘ To associate Indian non-official opinion as fully 
as possible with the prosecution of the war,” he formed a 
National Defence Council of 30 members. As Mr. Amery has 
explained, ‘‘ these measures have not brought about any 
change in the existing constitution of India.” The Moslem 
Chief Ministers of the Punjab, Bengal and Assam, joined the 
National Defence Council. On August 25 Mr. Jinnah, Presi- 
dent of the Moslem League, demanded their resignations on 
the ground of a letter sent to him by the Governor of Bombay 
on behalf of the Viceroy, describing these Moslem Chief 
Ministers as representatives of the Moslem community. On 
August 28 the Viceroy explained that the Moslem Chief 
Ministers had been appointed as Chief Ministers and not as 
Moslems. But two of them, Sir Sikander Hayat Khan of the 
Punjab and Sir Mohammed Saadulla of Assam, had already 
resigned. On September 10 Mr. Fazlul Haq, Chief Minister 
of Bengal, followed their example, at the same time resigning 
from the Working Committee of the Moslem League as a 
protest against Mr. Jinnah’s peremptory methods. 

A glance backwards is necessary to view this incident in 
its proper perspective. When Congress in Liberal parlia- 


mentarian guise started in 1885, Moslems supported it. But | 


it soon became clear that Congress was a Hindu organisation. 
In 1893 Hindu-Moslem riots in Bombay produced a violent 
Hindu national movement, from which arose Hindu Revolu- 
tionary Terrorism in 1897. Though its outrages were directed 
against the British Government, still its original motive power 
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: was hostility to Moslems, and it remained as inimical to Islam 
and fas to Britain. These revolutionaries dominated Congress in 
Bombay and obtained great influence in the Party as a whole. 
ids. | In 1906 the Moslem League was founded to protect the 
, | interests of Islam in India. During the last war the Moslem 
ing League effected a certain rapprochement with Congress, and 
some Moslems joined in Mr. Gandhi’s agitations between 
its { 1919 and 1922. But in the latter year the inevitable clash 
the | took place. The Moslem League was left split and divided. 
try It was not until the autumn of 1937, after half a year’s 
[he | parliamentary government under the India Act that the 
the | Moslem League became a vigorous force. And it was not 
the | until March 1940, after more than two years’ experience of 
ing Hindu Congress rule in the majority of Indian Provinces, 
mit | that it adopted the Pakistan scheme, separate Moslem states 
for north-west and eastern India. This project is designed to 
seq | be a bulwark against Hindu rule over all India, such as would 
his | result from the Federation provisions of the India Act. It 
al] | will be noted that Moslem political action has been defensive. 
illy It has reacted to what it considers Hindu menace. 
1a As regards the war, the Moslem League has declared 
has | Germany and Italy enemies of Islam. Therefore it is meri- 
any torious for Moslems to fight them. At the same time the 
lem | Moslem League as a body declines to associate itself with the 
the | War Effort until it has received final guarantees against sub- 
esj- | jection to Hindu rule. Promise of consultation as to India’s 
on | constitution after the war does not satisfy it. It shrinks from 
bay | any action that will in any way give colour to the idea of 
hief | Compromise on Hindu domination, such as would undoubtedly 
On | ensue from an All-India constitution of an electoral parlia- 
hief | mentary character. The unwisdom of this course is obvious. 
- as| Lhe risk of failure to give the fullest possible support to the 
the ; War Effort is immeasurably greater than of lack of immediate 
udy receipt of impregnable constitutional guarantees. Still the 
ster | Moslem League insists on distinguishing between the War 
ing | Effort and the India Act in its own way. However, it is 
s a| consoling to remember that the Moslem Chief Ministers who 
have resigned from the National Defence Council will be able 
- in to continue their valuable support of the War Effort as Chief 
lia- | «| Ministers in their respective Provinces. 
But | Mr. Amery has told us that nearly a million men are under 
on, | arms in India. Mr. Winston Churchill has spoken of “ the 
ent | armies of India, whose military quality has become shiningly 
ylu- |apparent.” As the Duke of Devonshire has said, “ the over- 
ted }Whelming majority of the Indian people are wholeheartedly 
wer |With us in our war effort.” 
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The contrast between military unity and political disunion 
in India is striking to the point of the dramatic. Increasing 
signs of “‘ Balkanisation,’’ to use Mr. Amery’s phrase, are 
steadily appearing. The Pakistan solution, the clean-cut 
division of India into Moslem and Hindu provinces, will not 
solve the problem. For every province contains minorities of 
the opposite community, of varying strength but equal 
vociferousness. Hindu-Moslem divisions operate with the 
same force inside provinces as outside and between them. And 
it is not only a question of Hindu against Moslem. In the 
predominantly Hindu provinces the low and out castes are 
becoming increasingly restive under the domination of the 
high castes, who are Congress. Superior skill in political 
intrigue may enable the latter to maintain their hold on the 
former. But the spread of education is having the same effect 
on the problem of caste as it has had on the question of Islam. 
It illuminates, explains and emphasises differences. And 
caste is not the only problem in ‘‘ Hindudom.” National 
differences begin to appear, such as “ Sikhistan’”’ for the 
Sikhs and “ Dravidistan’”’ for the South Indians. And 
material exists for the extension of this fissiparous tendency. 
India possesses neither racial, religious, nor linguistic unity. 
The 22 centuries of recorded Indian history show that until 
the completion of the British Empire in 1849, “ India ’’ had 


never been under a single ruler. The chief imperial dynasties, | 
the Mauryan (Asoka), the Gupta, and the Mogul did not 
govern the whole of the sub-continent. And as in space so 
in time. The total period of India’s even partial unity is far 
less than that of her disunion. Centralisation has always been 
imposed from above. Left to themselves the different national 
and territorial elements have yielded to disruptive and centri- 
fugal forces. The result has been confusion and war. So the 
ideal of an Indian Empire has always been present, and the 
great rulers of the past live in the minds of the people. For 
India is a perfect example of a natural empire, a group of 
peoples and countries too diverse to form a single nation and 
too connected to be able to live in complete isolation. The 
fundamental problem in India is not the British Empire but 
the rival communities. The origin of Hindu revolutionary 
terrorism is instructive. It received its original impetus not 
from opposition to the British Government, but from Hindu- 
Moslem hostility. The Indian problem is internal and not 
external. It is interesting to note that after more than four 
years’ practical experience of parliamentary government, the 
only provinces which have worked it are violently opposed | 
to a parliament for India as a whole. And in these provinces 
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in which parliaments are working there are discontented 
Hindu minorities who do not want their continuance. As Mr. 
Amery says, “‘ There is no India as there is a Belgium or a 
Holland. India is much more like Europe than it is like any 
one of those individual countries.”’ 

The cause of India’s unity in the War Effort is the same as 
that of her territorial integrity—Britain. British rule has 
repressed but not removed the forces of anarchy. Congress 
wants an impossibility—British India without the British. 
For the only bonds holding India together as a whole are the 
Civil Service, the Army, (both containing strong British 
elements) and the English language, which even Congress uses 
for its All-India meetings. The British Empire is the source 
of the moral and spiritual as well as of the physical and 
geographical unity of India. To preserve and maintain it two 
things are necessary, first a government capable of keeping 
law and order and ensuring to the law-abiding citizen his 
rights, and second its conduct in accordance with true Indian 
opinion. The first we can give now as in the past. The 
forging of a constitution to safeguard the second must await 
victory. For at present the whole energies of both Britain 
and India are occupied by the War Effort to attain it. Mean- 
while the policy of the Secretary of State for India deserves 
every support. 

J. C. FRENCH. 


ELSEWHERE 


SEEK elsewhere: the spring is hidden 
Where the nymph once danced and flung 
Song and laughter all unbidden 

When the year and we were young. 


Well, too well we know each token : 
Shaggy grasses bramble-twined, 
Stones once jewels, bits of broken 
Pots, whose crystal dazed the mind. 


Seek elsewhere: the course is altered ; 
Fleet-foot still and sparkling clear 
Trips and sings the nymph who faltered 
Never: but she is not here. 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 
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_ TI. THE CANADIAN PEOPLE—WHO ARE THEY? 


WE Canadians, whether by birth or adoption, are naturally 
and justifiably proud of our land. It is one of the largest 
countries in the world, and yet, withal, it has rather less than 
12,000,000 of population all told. The Dominion of Canada is 
greater in extent than the whole of Europe, touches the 
Atlantic, Pacific and Arctic Oceans, and with its wide-stretch- 
ing prairie farm-lands, its fruitful valleys, its great forests, 
peaceful lakes, fast-flowing rivers and snow-capped mountain 
ranges, it is indeed an alluring prospect for the eyes of the 
dwellers in the densely-populated, older countries. 

But our present purpose is not to tell of the vastness and 
potentialities of Canada, but of the Canadian nation itself. It 
is a truism that it is the people that make a country truly great. 
Who, then, are the Canadians? Well, it has been computed 
that at least 98 per cent. of us are transplanted Europeans. 
Recent statistics give us 122,000 Indians (most in Government 
Reserves), 6,000 Eskimos—these two classes constituting the 
original inhabitants of Canada; 46,000 Chinese, 23,000 


Japanese, and 20,000 Negroes, these being mostly descendants | 


of fugitives from the South, who sought shelter and freedom 
across the Canadian border in the days of slavery. The re- 
mainder of the Dominion’s population—the 98 per cent. of 
the whole we have already referred to—are of European origin, 
and in a publication just issued under the egis of the 
Canadian Government at Ottawa, from the pen of Professor 
Watson Kirkconnell, they are classified into three main 
groups as follows :— 

1. Three and a half millions, whose ancestors came from 
France, these being the very earliest settlers, to come to what 
is now Canada. Most of them to-day represent families that 
have been in Canada for about three centuries. 

2. Five and a half millions, whose ancestors came originally 
from the British Isles. Most of this group are representative of 
families that have been in Canada less than 100 years, although 
immigration from Britain actually commenced over 150 years 
ago, following the British conquest of Canada. At the present 
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time, the Canadians of English origin are about equal in 
number to the combined total of Canadians of Scottish, Welsh 
and Irish origin. 

3. This group comprises almost two and a half millions 
whose ancestors were of European nationalities, other than 
British and French. A large proportion of these live in the 
Prairie Provinces, and the greater portion of them represent 
families that have been in Canada less than 50 years, the 
majority in fact being Canadian born. Every national group 
is represented in Canada, the principal elements being as 
follows : 600,000 Germans, 300,000 Ukrainians, 170,000 Jews, 
150,000 Poles, 150,000 Netherlanders, 100,000 Italians, 100,000 
Norwegians, 80,000 Swedes, 60,000 Russians, 50,000 Magyars, 
50,000 Finns, 35,000 Danes, 30,000 Belgians, 35,000 Czechs 
and Slovaks, 20,000 Rumanians, 20,000 Icelanders, 15,000 
Jugoslavs, 10,000 Greeks, and a host of other smaller 
nationalities. 

I have taken the trouble to quote the foregoing figures in 
detail, so that readers in the Motherland and elsewhere may 
have the more vivid a picture of the materials and colours 
which Canada is weaving into the web of her national life. 
But this mixing process is by no means a new thing. Every 
nation in Europe may be said to have been a commingling of 
types. France, Italy, Germany have all undergone such a 
process, and no country shows a more bewildering racial blend- 
ing than the British Isles. So it follows that we are all mix- 
tures, and to the historian, mixtures are beneficial, for they 
encourage new developments in civilisation. 

The persistence of a French tradition in Canada not only 
adds the value of another culture to the country but also pro- 
vides an opportunity for developing the highest qualities of 
citizenship, in working out the problems of national harmony. 
In a similar way, the existence in Canada of many different 
European traditions heightens both the hazards and the pos- 
sible rewards of a multi-national State. These age-old hatreds 
and antagonisms must be resolutely extinguished, and in the 
atmosphere of a young and virile nation there is every chance 
of this being done. 

The thing that unites a people into singleness of nation- 
hood is sharing together in great common experiences, working 
and striving together in great causes. And it would seem that 
destiny has provided Canada with just such an issue to-day. 
Out of the world’s tragic mistakes and the dark ambitions of 
wicked men, a monster of hate and horror has been let loose 
on the world ; and it is Canada’s privilege to stand by the side 
of Great Britain in withstanding and overcoming this terrible 
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evil. The people of Canada are united to-day as never before. 

It is interesting to note the outstanding contributions to 
Canada’s national life—whether in Church or State, Science or 
Literature, Commerce or Industry—made by representatives 
of the different racial types in the Dominion. Among the 
English Canadians, Joseph Howe and Sir Leonard Tilley have 
played a conspicuous part in Canadian politics. In literature, 
suffice it to mention E. J. Pratt, Stephen Leacock and 
Marjorie Pickthall. Canada’s political life has had many leaders 
of Scottish blood, as represented by, among others, Sir John A. 
Macdonald, Sir Oliver Mowat and W. L. Mackenzie King, the 
present Prime Minister. Scotsmen were responsible for the 
founding of five universities in Canada. Alexander Graham 
Bell invented the telephone, and Lord Mount Stephen and 
Lord Strathcona were famous railway builders. In literature, 
Scottish Canadians are represented by Ralph Connor (Dr. 
C. W. Gordon), Sir Andrew Macphail, Robert W. Service, 
John Murray Gibbon, Frederick Niven and others. The Irish 
in Canada have given Edward Blake and Thomas D’Arcy 
McGee, and also Senator William McMaster. Timothy Eaton 
founded one of Canada’s greatest business enterprises, and 
Lord Shaughnessy and Sir Edward Beatty have headed the 
world’s greatest transportation system—the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and Steamship Companies. To literature in Canada 
the Irish have given, among others, W. H. Drummond—the 
Habitant Poet—Arthur Stringer and Nellie McClung. The 
Welsh Canadians, although few in number, have played a dis- 
tinguished part. The explorer, David Thompson, was Welsh, 


as was also James Evans, the missionary to the Cree Indians. | 


To Canadian literature perhaps the chief Welsh contribution 
has been Sir Charles G. D. Roberts, and his cousin, Bliss 
Carman. 

The Canadians of French origin came chiefly from those 
parts of France (Normandy, Picardy, etc.) in which the 
Teutonic and Scandinavian elements are strongest. Conse- 
quently, in actual racial ingredients they are much closer to 
the average English type than are the Welsh and the Southern 
Irish. In Canada they have done much to vindicate their 
proud French origin. In the early days of exploration and 
settlement they exhibited rare courage and assiduity. Their 
intellectual achievements have been chiefly in poetry, art, 
history and politics. Among their best-known poets are 
Frechette, Morin and Choquette. Writing in English, Mazo 
de la Roche has won international fame in fiction, while 
Philippe Panneton has attained similar distinction in French. 
In art, we have had distinguished sculptors, painters and 
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architects. In the political field it should ever be remem- 
bered that we owe it primarily to the French, in 1775 and 1776, 
that Canada remained true to Britain instead of joining the 
revolutionary movement of the American colonies, and that 
the French played a prominent part in the winning of respon- 
sible government in Canada. The names of Sir Louis Lafon- 
taine, Georges Etienne Cartier and Sir Wilfrid Laurier are 
eloquent testimony to the further part played by the French 
of Canada in building up a great common nation. 

The Canadians of German origin constitute our largest 
minority, after the Anglo-Saxons and the French. Many of 
their communities, especially in Ontario and Nova Scotia, 
have been here since the 18th century, when many of them 
came as United Empire Loyalists or as Palatinate settlers. 
Over 70 per cent. of them are now Canadian-born. Their con- 
tributions to Canadian life have been many and varied. 
Toronto owes a great debt to Dr. A. S. Vogt, the founder of 
the Mendelssohn Choir; and Canadian scientists of German 
origin are doing splendid national service in institutions such 
as the Dominion Observatory, the Pathological Institute at 
McGill University, Montreal, and Government laboratories. 
Among their prominent artists and sculptors are O. R. Jacobi, 
Laura Muntz and Adolphe Vogt. Hermann Trelle, of Peace 
River, Alberta, who won the world wheat championship five 
times for Canada, is of German descent. 

For some years past the Canadians of German origin have 
been subjected to a constant and unscrupulous barrage of pro- 
paganda from the Nazis, but it is pleasing to note that by far 


the great majority of them have remained unshaken in their 


loyalty. 

Canada’s Danes have not yet come to the forefront in 
authorship, but they have transferred to this Western land 
their zeal for education and co-operative agriculture. 

The 150,000 Canadians who are of Netherlands extraction 
have merged imperceptibly into the English-speaking popula- 
tion of the country. They seem to have preserved their own 
native language less than any other Canadian minority. 
Among those of Dutch origin who have made valued contri- 
butions to Canadian life or history are Captain George Van- 
couver, the navigator and explorer (he was of English birth), 
Sir William Van Horne, the first President of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Archibald Lampman, the poet, and Sir 
Frederick Banting, co-discoverer of insulin and winner of the 
Nobel Prize for Medicine. Dr. Banting’s death in an aeroplane 
accident, some little time ago, proved a tragic loss to Canada 
and the world. 
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The Norwegians, numbering in Canada about 100,000, ate Enell 
the largest of our Scandinavian groups. They have been quite eects 
prominent in athletics, having introduced to the country their |i. 4] 
native sport of ski-ing. The well-known novelist, Martha] ¢ qi. 
Ostenso, was educated in Manitoba, and severai of the univer. fem 
sity professors in Western Canada are of Norwegian extraction, | (<< 

Canada’s Swedish folk are also making their mark on the} Jore 
life of the nation. Frederick Philip Grove, who writes in Ete 
English, is looked upon as one of the Dominion’s greatest] ow, | 
novelists; and writing in Swedish, Arthur A. Anderson and] ,o¢ 
Gerhard H. Silver are well known in the field of poetry. a 

Switzerland, always a citadel of freedom among the Alps] wity 
since the 14th century, has also made its due contribution of} .o, 
engineers, scientists and public servants. act 

There are computed to be something like 60,000 Russians capit 
in Canada, but of these some 17,000 belong to the religious sect Expe 
of the Dukhobors. The majority of this sect have adopted 
Canadian ways, but there is still a fanatical minority who resist} com, 
education and conformity. In general, however, the Russian have 
Canadians are taking their place in our national life. They phys 
have given us eminent artists, musicians and medical scien- T 
tists. | 

The Polish people who came to Canada first settled on the _ ) 
land, but they have also provided a number of prominent peop! 
engineers, lawyers and other professional men. The Poles are};_47, 
devoted to Canadian ways of living and are intensely loyal to}, 44 « 
the Empire. of a 

There are only about 20,000 Rumanians, most of them on c0-OF 
farms in the Province of Saskatchewan, and, like the peasantry}) 04, 
of their original homeland, they are a simple and industrious|,,i+}, 
community. T 

Something like 100,000 Canadians are of Italian extraction. Mag 
Many eminent families in Canada have been of Italian origins, they 
most of the professions being represented. In spite of unre+;, 5 
mitting Fascist propaganda, the vast majority of the Italians majo 
in Canada are completely loyal to the country. Canada’s Greek}, .+ , 
population is small, and the bulk of them are engaged in the jy 
restaurant business and in fruit stores. One of their authors}},, 
is George Demetrios Vlassis, of Toronto, who has published thief 
poetry, a volume on education, and a Greek grammar. indus 

Belgium is represented by 30,000 of a population mostly\fo; o, 
engaged in dairy farming in Manitoba. They have showniq,,, 
unusual talent in both drama and music. takin 

The Icelandic Canadians, while numbering only 20,000,fa<¢i, 
have become an integral part of the Dominion’s national life.\parli: 
They brought with them a poetic tradition, and many of them 
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have published Canadian poetry in Icelandic. Writing in 
English, Mrs. Laura Goodman Salverson won the Tweedsmuir 
medals for both fiction and general literature. To university 
life the Icelandic Canadians have contributed quite a number 
of distinguished men, one of them, Professor Skuli Johnson, a 
former Rhodes Scholar, and now head of the Department of 


‘I(lassics in Manitoba University. Stefansson, the Arctic ex- 


plorer, is a Canadian-born Icelander. Political life is repre- 
sented by Joseph T. Thorson, a former Rhodes Scholar, and 
now a member of the Dominion Cabinet at Ottawa. Music is 
not forgotten either. We have Icelandic composers and the 
famous Icelandic Male Voice Choir. Zeal for their ancestral 
culture has not made them less devoted Canadians, for the 
records show that in the period of the last war, prior to the 
enactment of conscription, more Icelandic Canadians per 
capita than Anglo-Canadians volunteered for the Canadian 
Expeditionary Force. 

A considerable portion of Canada’s Finnish population are 
Communists, but the great majority are loyal Canadians. We 
have an increasing number of Finnish-Canadian lawyers and 
physicians. 

Three little Baltic nations, Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
(the first two Lutheran and the last-named Catholic) are 
adapting themselves quickly to Canadian life. The Bulgarian 
people in Canada are also doing likewise. Canadian citizens 
from Czecho-Slovak territory are making excellent farmers 
and splendid workers in heavy industry. They can also boast 
of a number of talented musicians. Representative of their 
co-operation in the present war effort is Jan Cillner, who 
headed the first school of the Canadian Air Force and is now 
with the R.A.F. in England. 

The chief achievement of Canada’s 50,000 Hungarians 


‘'(Magyars) is to be found in their splendid prairie farms, but 


they are also eminent in the arts of music and painting. There 


‘is a good sprinkling of Jugoslavs in the Dominion, the great 


majority being Croats who came in the decade succeeding the 
last war. 

Most of 300,000 Ukrainian Canadians are now Canadian- 
born, of the second generation. In Western Canada they are 
chiefly farmers; in the East they are prominent in heavy 
industry. As in Europe, they have shown special aptitudes 


Y\for organising community halls which are centres of education, 
Ndrama, music, athletics and social life. Already, too, they are 


taking their places as Canadians in the universities, in the pro- 
fessions, in the provincial legislatures, and in the Dominion 
Parliament. A certain distinct minority among them is Com- 
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munist in sympathies, but the vast majority have been proof | 
against propaganda of that nature. 

We have in Canada only about 1,500 Spaniards, and some. | 
thing like about 400 Portuguese. They have shown a talent 
for music, but have been too few in numbers to attain pro- 
minence as yet. 

The Canadians of Jewish origin come mainly from humble 
communities in Poland, Rumania and Russia. They are repre- 
sented in law and medicine and general business, and, contrary | 
to general belief, a good number are farmers. They had a dis- 
tinguished record in the C.E.F. in the last war. The people of 
Canada have to be on their guard against Nazi propaganda 
directed against our Jewish-Canadians. 

In Canada, particularly on the Pacific Coast, we have an 
Oriental population, Chinese, Japanese, and a few hundred 
Hindus. These all consider themselves as Canadians, and 
many of them have distinguished themselves, in open com- 
petition, at our schools and universities. They rally round 
every effort to support Canada’s war measures. 

The foregoing picture of Canada at her present stage of 
nationhood tells us that we Canadians must learn the primary 
lessons of tolerance and co-operation in our own land, and, 
having done so, we shall have taken a long step towards being 
able to help, not only in an international world, but also in the 
solving of Canada’s own social, economic and other problems. 
Canadian unity—sincere and vital—is the key to our entire 
future. We shall then be able to guide wisely our own house- 
hold, play an important part as ever in the British Empire, 
and in the coming world organisation as it develops. 


JAMES KERR. | 
| 
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IV. THE AERIAL SURVEY OF CENTRAL 
AUSTRALIA 


IT was recently announced that the Federal Government of 
Australia had decided to make an aerial survey of the so- 
called Dead Heart of Australia. This is a hard and dangerous 
task to attempt and will take years to complete. It is 
dangerous because the aircraft will be flying over difficult 
and practically unknown country, hundreds of miles from any 
permanent air field. 

Forced landings in this uninviting country might have 
unfortunate results. The airmen would be lucky if rescue 
parties reached them in time; if they reached them at all. 
The damaged aircraft would be found, unless driven off its 
course, without much difficulty, as the survey line that it was 
following would be known. The rescue across perhaps 100 
miles of waterless desert would be the chief, and very real, 
difficulty. If the aircraft were driven from its course the 
airmen might die as so many pioneers have died, in the 
desert. 

It may be remembered with what difficulty Kingsford 
Smith, in his Southern Cross, was found in 1929; and his 
plane was only lost in the country round the Glenelg River, 
not far from the coast and 300 or 400 miles north of the really 
bad country. The country in which the survey party will be 
most interested is bounded on the east by the Overland 
Telegraph from Oodnadatta, through Alice Springs and up to 
Ryan’s Well. Part of the country to the west of this line is 
known, including the Macdonnell Range, Lake Amadeus and 
the district round the Hermansburg Mission. 

On the north-east and north it is bounded by the country 
crossed by motor-lorry and mapped by the Terry Expedition 
in 1928. This includes the Tanami district, the native name 
of which is ‘‘ Chan-a-mee,”’ meaning ‘‘ never dry,’”’ and the 
country round Hall’s Creek and the Fitzroy River. All this 
country was known long before Terry crossed it, but very 
little of it was accurately mapped. It had been crossed by 
men like Nat Buchanan, who took 2} years to drive 6,000 
head of cattle from Queensland to the Ord River district for 
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Osborne and Panton. He lost 1,500 head during the journey. 
The Durack Brothers, Kilfoyle and Hays, Alan Davidson and 
many others had also travelled extensively in the district. 
These men, it must be remembered, were always intent on 
two things and two things only ; either finding gold or droving 
cattle. They did no real mapping. It is very unlikely that 
any of them had sufficient surveying knowledge to fix points 
with accuracy ; and they probably made no detours, except 
those made looking for either gold or water. Many of them 
met their deaths from the blacks. On the north-west the area 
is bounded by the coastal strip between Broome and Port 
Hedland. The part of this strip lying close to the coast is 
sparsely settled and running sheep. It is reputed to be safer 
drought country than the Queensland Darling Downs. The 
Terry Expedition made a detour here on their way up from 
Port Hedland to Broome. Using one of the West Australia 
Airways planes they first made a preliminary aerial survey 
of the country through which they intended to travel, making 
notes of their proposed route while in the air. They then 
penetrated into the interior with motor lorries for a distance 
of about 110 miles, running eventually into sand-hill country. 
The sand-hills ran roughly from east to west and could not be 
crossed in any other direction by motor-lorry. 

The western boundary is fixed by the rabbit-proof fence, 
running from a point some miles north of Port Hedland down 
to Wiluna and then southward to the trans-continental rail- 
way, east of the Kalgoolie district. 

On the south the Great Victoria Desert merges into the 
Nullarbor Plain (the Plain of No Trees) through which the 
trans-continental railway runs. The boundary then extends 
from the trans-continental, at a point near Ooldea, up towards 
Oodnadatta and the Musgrave Range. A stretch of country 
running east-west and situated roughly between the 25th and 
27th parallels of latitude was explored and mapped in the 
latter part of the last century. Names given apply chiefly to 
mountain ranges, springs and lakes (usually dry). Amongst 
these are the Carnarvon and Kimberley Ranges in the west, 
Temperly, Alfred and Marie, Sutherland, Warburton and 
Townsend Ranges in the centre. On the border of West and 
South Australia, on the 27th parallel, are Skirmish Hill and 
Fort Miller, probably reminiscent of some long forgotten fight 
with blacks. This line is continued into the Peterman and 


Musgrave Ranges. The springs marked are Weld Spring and | 


Alexander Spring, and a few others of less importance.) 
It is extremely unlikely that any of these places were 
mapped accurately. as the difficulties of exploration were very 
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severe. They have not been greatly alleviated from the early 
days of Gregory, Stuart and Landsborough, until the coming 
of aerial surveying, except that modern explorers have had 
the benefit of bases much nearer the bad country. Man had 
still to depend on horses, camels, or, later, motor-lorries which 
are better than animals as they are capable of carrying water. 
The lorry’s realm of usefulness is limited, it cannot travel in 
some types of country where animals would be at home. In 
the summer heat its water consumption, under heavy con- 
ditions, is extremely high. There is also the possibility of a 
breakdown, with very serious consequences. 

In the south, particularly in the Nullarbor Plain area, the 
summer heat is terrific, often reaching a shade temperature of 
130° F., and the country is almost entirely devoid of water. 
For more than a thousand miles the trans-continental railway 
does not cross a single permanent stream of running water. 
Lakes form in the short, irregular, rainy seasons, but their 
contents are saline and they evaporate very quickly in the hot 
dry atmosphere. 

Through another part of this country, south of the Kimber- 
leys, from Sturt Creek which flows into nowhere, the old 
Canning Stock Route runs, in a south-westerly direction, to 
Wiluna. It runs across the great sandy desert, and was used 
for a time to take stock to the marketing areas before the 
northern ports were established as meat exporting centres. 
One wonders how many men there are to-day who could 
successfully take cattle on that route, or perhaps, even find 
the route itself. As mentioned earlier, Terry penetrated about 
a third of the way from the coast towards this stock route, 
and ran into sand-hill country where travelling was difficult. 
The area that has yet to be mapped is very large; Western 
Australia alone has an area of nearly 1,000,000 square miles. 
The total area of the British Isles is under 122,000 square 
miles. 

The results of the survey may greatly change Australia’s 
future. Few people expect startling discoveries of large 
oases or hidden fresh-water lakes ; although there is at least 
one of these freaks in existence. Palm Valley is a beautiful 
oasis, where palm trees, reeds and tropical vegetation flourish 
round the edges of fresh water, amidst the vast wilderness of 
one of Central Australia’s most desolate and arid districts. 
The nearest known similar flora is fully 500 miles away in the 
gulf area of the northern territory. It is reputed that the 
natives of the south speak of big water to the north, those in 
the north speak of water to the south, and those of the centre 
point to the west, so it is quite possible that further verdant 
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oases may yet be found in the wastes of spinifex, rock and 
sand. 

It is in the fields of geology and mineralogy that the most 
interesting results can be expected; and who knows how 
many Coolgardies and Kalgoorlies may still lie hidden in the 
little known Bush ? 

Geologists tell us that Australia was once a country of 
high mountains, mighty rivers and great tropical forests. 
This structure, through the ages, underwent a gigantic level- 
ling process, the forests disappeared, the great valleys were 
filled with eroded soil from the mountain tops, and nearly all 
trace of the former verdure was lost. This process is still very 
gradually taking place, speeded up in many instances by 
man’s prodigal waste of standing timber. The interior of the 
continent presents many geological paradoxes, on the plains 
below the Macdonnell Range the water courses flow at right 
angles to the mountains, instead of running through the 
valleys. It is asserted that the water courses were running 
millions of years before the mountains were formed, and as 
they gradually rose the waters cut their courses through the 
rock. 

In the Tanami district in the north-west corner of Central 
Australia good water can be found in almost any suitable 
place at depths of under 100 feet. There is a case on record 
of cattle wandering, from a station north of Alice Springs, to 
a place near Kalgoorlie. Three years after they had been 
missed from a round-up at the station, one of the station 
stockmen, on a prospecting trip near Kalgoorlie, found tracks 
of three bullocks. He followed the tracks and shot one of 
the beasts. To his surprise the beast carried the brand of 
his old station near the Alice. They had wandered for 1,000 
miles, right across the supposedly waterless interior where it 
was thought that stock could not exist. 

It must not be imagined that air surveys will ever displace 
surveying by ground methods, but it is the only possible way 
of making preliminary surveys of such large tracts of country. 

It will then be possible to pick out those areas that might be 
worth further attention and to neglect the areas having no 
obvious value. Air surveys are also of great value for filling 
in details on existing maps. They often show up details that 
only become apparent on aerial photographs. For this 
purpose various lens filters are employed for geological 
mapping. By fitting the appropriate filter the colour values 
of soils and vegetation can be accentuated in the photo- 
graphs. The benefit of this is obvious when one considers 
that a certain outcrop of rock may come to the surface in a 
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disjointed fashion and, quite possibly, would not be noticed 
in a ground survey. The line of outcrop would undoubtedly 
show up quite plainly on a large size aerial map. The same 
thing is true of a belt of vegetation stretching across country, 
the knowledge of which might prove valuable and lead to new 
discoveries. 

Much useful work can be done with infra-red photography. 
A photograph was taken in 1935 from a height of 10,000 feet 
which, at a distance of 60 miles from the camera, showed an 
horizon 140 miles wide. By placing pairs of adjacent aerial 
photographs under a stereoscope, the whole landscape is made 
to stand up in strong relief, as if it were a solid model. If given 
the height of any object on the photographs, skilled operators, 
using special glass plates, can contour the district accurately. 
These glass plates have lines engraved on them in the form of 
grids ; they are held in frames over the photographs, so that 
they can be moved relatively to one another. These grids are 
adjusted until the network of lines form a single image which 
appears to float in space. By means of operating screws the 
grids are made to rise or fall so that they rest on a certain 
definite point on the stereoscopic image, the height of which 
is known. Contouring can then be carried out. 

Many geological interpretations from aerial photographs 
have given very accurate results, and subsequent stereoscopic 
examination of the photographs has often shown up new 
features which were not known before. From them the skilled 
geologist can interpret the history of past ages. Sudden 
changes of vegetation, rivers that turn and twist in certain 
ways, and hills and valleys conforming to certain patterns, all 
have their own tale to tell him. 

Prospectors in the old days went out with their equipment 
on pack animals and trusted in luck and their own instinct to 
strike mineral deposits. Now the secrets of underground rock 
structure are revealed from the air, enabling shafts to be 
sunk to great depths with some certainty of success. Some 
years ago about 85,000 square miles of the gold fields of 
Western Australia were surveyed in the way. Ina few hours’ 
flying time enough survey work can be carried out to keep the 
ground staff busy for several weeks. 

A few years ago a survey that would have taken from 10 
to 15 years to complete by ordinary methods was finished in 
34 years with aerial help. It not only speeds things up, but 
enables so much more work to be carried out in a given time. 


A. J. MACPHERSON. 


“WHITE PAPER” AND “BLACK RECORD” 


In the Final Report, presented to Parliament, of his doings in 
Berlin, Sir Nevile Henderson stresses the violence of the Nazi 
leaders in their discussions with him. He gently remarks that 
one of the less attractive characteristics of the German is the 
inability to understand the meaning of moderation. This 
brings back to my memory an incident that occurred nearly 
40 years ago, and Lord Vansittart’s recently published broad- 
casts seem to give further point to it. 

In January 1902 I was settled in the Latin Quarter of 
Paris, studying for a French Law Degree. To acquire 
familiarity with the language I had joined a sort of students’ 
club, known under the grandiloquent title of Association 
Générale des Etudiants de Paris. The South African War was 
at that time dragging its slow length along, and we were doing 
none too well. My acquaintances were, almost to a man, anti- 
British and pro-Boer. Incidentally, this proved to be of great 
advantage to me, as I was much in request to explain and 
defend an unpopular cause. Indeed, anyone who wishes to 
get a thorough grip of a foreign language cannot do better 
than stand on a rickety table, and shout down interruptions. 
There was, I remember, one young man, the son of a French 
deputy, whom I helped with his English, which he was 
learning. I won his admiration by arguing convincingly that 
English was a much more logical language than French. 
Bough, cough, dough, enough, through and thorough—all 
yielded to the treatment. I forget what my system was, but 
it worked. Well, one evening after dinner I was sitting in my 
flat when I received the visit of a member of the German 
Embassy in Paris, armed with a letter of introduction from 
my French pupil, and a copy of the Daily Mail. Would I be 
good enough to see that he had translated the leading article 
correctly, as he had found one or two difficult passages? It 
was about the time that the French papers were chortling 
over the surrender of Lord Methuen with 4,000 men, and were 
able to announce that the British Empire was (as usual) on 
its last legs. The Entente Cordiale had not yet been created 
and Fashoda had left a nasty taste in French mouths, or if 
not Fashoda, at any rate Waterloo or Agincourt. 

Naturally my German visitor (whose name I have for- 
gotten) discussed these events. He was good enough to 
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explain that a war between Germany and England was 
inevitable. England was completely rotten. If a handful 
of Dutch farmers could humiliate her, it was obvious that the 
trained might of Germany would have very little difficulty in 
completing the job. Warming to his work, he went on to say 
that France (also rotten) would be added as a co-defendant, 
so to speak, with my unfortunate country. The Germans had 
no real grievance against France. They wanted nothing from 
her, except possibly la Haute Marne to round off the frontier. 
Still, she would be a necessary party to the proceedings, as 
her coast would be useful for the attack on the real objective. 

I pointed out that the British Navy might have something 
to say—and do—in all this. He admitted the relevance of 
my remark, but replied, somewhat mysteriously, that Ger- 
many had an answer to this, and was preparing, in great 
secrecy, a method of rendering our Navy useless. It would 
take some time to perfect this invention, and the war would 
not take place for some years, and then an unpleasant sur- 
prise awaited us. 

Well, I suppose the submarine campaign of 1914-18 
against our defenceless merchant shipping was what he had 
in mind. Writing 39 years later, it all comes back vividly to 
my memory on reading the ‘White Paper” and “ Black 
Record.”” The screaming, excitable voice, the threat of a 
‘“ surprise.” 

How far did this young German Secretary of Embassy 
represent the real feelings of his millions of countrymen ? 
Obviously, for practical purposes, as events proved, all the 
way. The Frenchman, in my experience, rather dislikes the 
Englishman personally, but admires us as a race, and wishes 
to live in peace and amity with us. The German, on the 
other hand, likes us personally, but is quite determined to 
take our place in the world. As Lord Vansittart seems to 
suggest, failure to realise this will mean that as the ex-Emperor 
watched from Doorn the efforts of his successor in the Greater 
War to accomplish what he himself had failed to achieve, so 
about 1965 the then white-haired Adolf will watch, from his 
patio in some South American city a still more murderous 
gangster ramping through the Greatest War of the series. 

There may of course be, as Lord Vansittart suggests, a 
change of heart in the Teutonic warmongers. One can even 
fix the date for this desirable transformation. It will occur 
on the day that the leopard changes his spots and the Ethio- 
pean his skin. : 

R. A. VAvux. 


AMERICAN NEWS 


(This article was delayed in transmission) 


A BIG change has taken place in public opinion, and has been 
reflected in that delicate barometer of public opinion, the 
House of Representatives, during the three months which 
elapsed between the debate on the extension of the draft bill 
(which only passed the House by one vote) and the debate on 
arming merchant ships. 

The big change has been attributed almost entirely to one 
circumstance—the continued sinking of American vessels. 
The sinkings might have been due to accident, to the exuber- 
ance or the honest mistake of a few German naval com- 
manders. They might, on the other hand, have been due to 
design, to Hitler’s contempt for the United States. If the 
latter explanation is correct then perhaps the isolationists 
have unwittingly done the cause of Democracy a service by 
creating the impression that Uncle Sam’s whiskers could be 
tugged, singed, even burnt off and pulled out, with impunity. 
Hitler may have acted on the assumption that the United 
States was too wedded to peace and too confident in its isola- 
tion to do anything about it. But whether or no there was 
design behind the sinkings, the sinkings unwittingly revealed 
a design. They showed a German plan for dominating the 
ocean highways of the world. They showed that Hitler could 
not check himself, could not call a halt to his headlong course 
of conquest, but would have to be checked by somebody. 
More help for those who were trying to check him was therefore 
necessary. All Americans could unite on that proposition 
whether they believed that the United States should follow 
such a course to avoid having to participate in the war or 
whether they believed that she should follow it because her 
interests had become so identified with those of Great Britain 
that she must in time become a full belligerent. 

A point to remember when considering American war 
policy is that both the President and Congress have changed 
their minds under the stress of events. The change in the 
President’s outlook, however, has come about more quickly 
than the change in the outlook of the great majority of the 
public and of Congress. One unfortunate result of this is 
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that those who have not moved so fast as the President can 
always use his past utterances to challenge his present views. 

During the pre-war period Administration spokesmen 
never argued that freedom of the seas was so essential to 
American safety that every effort should be made and any 
risk taken, even orders to the Navy to shoot on sight, to 
prevent its being lost. Precisely because the war clouds were 
seen to be gathering the doctrine of freedom of the seas was 
weakened in the interests of a supposed safety. The Adminis- 
tration could have checked this tendency, for the Democrats 
had huge Congressional majorities. But the Administration 
at least acquiesced in what was being done. An attempt to 
impose party discipline might have led to stresses and strains 
in the party ranks which would have made it harder to secure 
adoption of the domestic programme in which the Adminis- 
tration was far more interested than in foreign policy. The 
Administration foreign policy often seemed to consist in 
prodding other nations to support principles which the United 
States knew to be essential to her own safety, but which she 
was not prepared herself to support. No effort was made to 
direct Congressional thought into those channels into which 
the Administration would now like to see it flow. 

Even as late as September 3, 1939, on the outbreak of the 
war the President broadcast to the country, saying: “ I hope 
the United States will keep out of this war. I believe that it 
will. And I give you assurance that every effort of your 
Government will be directed towards that end.” 

It has often been a little difficult to gauge the extent of the 
policy the President advocated. At times he spoke of victory, 
of the defeat of the Nazi regime, of reorganising the world on a 
basis of the four freedoms. But at other times the emphasis 
was on the defence of America and the Western Hemisphere. 
For the domestic public one argument was used, but the out- 
side world would be told challengingly that American demo- 
cracy had gone into action and in a little aside for the domestic 
ear would come the whisper, “‘ limited action, of course.’’ The 
outside world would be told and would dwell on the declara- 
tion that Hitler must be defeated ; domestic opinion would 
think of the injunction that America must be defended. 

Britain is committed to the defeat of the Germans. The 
United States is committed to the proposition that Britain 
and her Allies must defeat the Germans. But the United 
States as a nation has not yet committed herself to the defeat 
of Hitler in Europe, only to the defeat of Hitler on the high 
seas. For the rest she will help those committed to the 
broader tasks. 
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The proposed neutrality changes were within this limited 
objective. Arming of American ships and letting them go 
anywhere gives assurance that American support reaches the 
desired areas. If by using American materials the Allies can 
defeat Hitler, American defence will be aided. But American 
obligations in the war are limited as are its contributions 
towards victory. 

Early in the war Congress amended the Neutrality Act in 
two directions. It made it possible for Britain to buy arms 
on a cash and carry basis, but at the same time it intensified 
the restrictions and prohibitions designed to prevent incidents 
likely to involve the United States in the war. In other 
words it did what it could to make certain first that Britain 
kept the war away from the Western Hemisphere, and 
secondly, that America should not by any act of its own 
become involved in the war. 

The Lease-Lend Bill was also passed as a means of keeping 
war away from the United States and the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Even this law did not uphold;the American doctrine 
of freedom of the seas. Its language was drafted most care- 
fully to avoid any such commitment and the word “ transfer ”’ 
was changed to “transfer title ’’ in order to make it plain 
that Congress was not guaranteeing the actual placing of the 
tools of war in British hands. If there had been any attempt 
to link the Bill with a pledge for the complete defeat of 
Hitlerism it would never have been passed. 

American policy cannot be called “national’’ while 
Congress and the Administration are still out of alignment. 
There is an obvious contradiction between a policy of giving 
support for those fighting Germany and keeping American 
ships carrying that support out of war zones. Because 
President and Congress have not changed their minds about 
the war at the same tempo the President has been forced into 
condoning various subterfuges which nobody can regard with 
pride. Thus pretence was maintained that Germany and 
Russia were not in a state of war in order that American vessels 
could carry materials to Vladivostock or other Siberian ports. 
American-owned ships are permitted to enter the combat 
zones flying the Panama flag. Amendment of the Neutrality 
Act changes this situation. 

The Neutrality Act is not only being revised and modified 
to enable the President to carry out his pledge for effective 
aid to those now fighting aggression. It must also be modified 
if the President’s pledge that the United States will co-operate 
in the post-war world is to be fulfilled. Perhaps this second 
reason for its modification is the more important. 
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The Neutrality Act has very possibly prevented the United 
States from being involved in the “shooting war”’ as its 
advocates boast. But it did next to nothing to prevent war 
from breaking out—it perhaps even encouraged aggression 
by making it plain that once an aggressor went to war his 
victim could receive no immediate American aid. By 
considering the difficulties created by the Neutrality Act 
before the war we can better appreciate the difficulties it will 
lead to in the post-war period if it remains on the statute 
books. Until it is modified, the Atlantic Declaration is 
nothing more than the expression of a hope, not the pledge of 
an intention. 

Washington. DENYS SMITH. 


War StrateEGY—To THE Eprror or The National Review 


S1r,—Constant and unjustified criticism of the high strategical war 
direction depresses ourselves and our friends and encourages our enemies. 
A Member of Parliament (Commander R. Bower) told his constituents in 
September that “in strategy the Germans are our masters in both con- 
ception and execution.” In The National Review (A. B. C., Etc., Novem- 
ber, 1941, p. 492) it is said: “‘ We have been outmanceuvred by the 
Germans in strategy,” and “ there is little evidence that we have a clear 
war St.ategy.” On the contrary, I contend that the Germans have made 
two main strategical mistakes, first in not concentrating all their forces— 
sea, air and land—against England after Dunkirk; and, secondly, in 
invading Russia before invading England, thus losing their chances of 
victory. Our great strategical plan from the September, 1940, air battle 
in English skies to the present day will surely go down in history as an 
example for all time of a model operation of war in conception and 
execution, if we see it steadily and see it whole, especially as it was from 
the start handicapped by pre-war pacifism and by politicians who thought 
that peace could be preserved by disarming and making speeches. 

The secret of war is in the communications, and we have in the last 
twelve months watched, unfolding “ according to plan,” the fine strate- 
gical conception of safeguarding our communications by sea, land and 
air throughout the world; in the Atlantic from Iceland to the South, 
in the Mediterranean by the destruction of Italian sea power, and in the 
Red Sea, reduced to the status of an English lake by the conquest of 
Italian Abyssinia and East Africa. And now the land route to India, the 
dream of so many invaders from Alexander the Great to Napoleon, and 
to the Far East is guarded by the political and military occupation of 
intervening States and territories from Egypt to Singapore. 

I am, etc., 
R. G. Burton, 
Brigadier-General. 


NO MORE RICH GERMANS 


AT the end of the last war, save for the temporary occupation 
of Cologne and Coblentz and Maine as bridgeheads, there was 
no attempt to keep Germany down, other than the subsequent 
and unsuccessful seizure of the Ruhr by the French. In 
effect, the East Prussian junkers and landholders and the big 
German industrialists, possibly the most dangerous classes in 
the world, were left with their resources intact, for their 
estates and factories were unaffected by the collapse of the 
mark. Indeed, the; junkers probably benefited, for they 
could have cleared off huge mortgages in marks for the 
equivalent of a few pence. These people worked steadily, 
stealthily and industriously, from the Treaty of Versailles 
onwards, to restore Germany’s power. They established 
caches of concealed arms in all directions—they averred they 
had lost the “‘ big Berthas ”’ though hundreds of people must 
have known where they were—and they built up the fighting 
fund which was later on to restore Hitler, a fanatic, but a man 
after their own heart, in that the Germany he sought to 
restore and make paramount was the Germany of junker and 
serf, and of factory owner and wage-slave. He called his 
programme National Socialism, but the socialism was mere 
bait for the classes known as “ cannonen-futter’’ by the jack- 
boot Prussians. One of his first acts was to abolish trades 
unions, setting up certain dummies of his own in the place of 
the trade union leaders, and virtually to establish a kind of 
slavery of the working classes. He rose to power, as previously 
stated, by the use of huge funds, stated to be the equivalent 
of over £1,500,000 contributed to the chest of his party by 
Herr Hugenberg on behalf of the junkers and Herr Thyssen 
on behalf of the manufacturers. Herr Thyssen later broke 
with Hitler, but only because he was too short-sighted to 
appreciate the latter’s brilliant diplomacy in his treaty with 
Stalin to keep him neutral until after France had been con- 
quered. When the time was deemed appropriate, Hitler, of 
course, after his fashion repudiated the treaty and attacked 
Russia. 

If these wealthy Germans are allowed to retain their power 
and their money there will be no rest for the world, for at the 
first opportunity they will set up another Hitler. The 
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inescapable corollary follows, that, for a number of years, 
until at least the Germans have made good their war damage, 
the whole of Germany must be effectively occupied. 

The junkers and industrialists will in fact have played for 
the highest stake possible, the domination of the world, and 
lost. In 1919 the loss fell mainly on the common people and 
wage-earners of Germany, large numbers of them and petty 
tradesmen and professional men and pensioners being ruined 
by the collapse of the mark. In 1942 the highest share of 
loss should fall on the wealthy offenders mentioned who 
should be entirely stripped of their riches in payment of 
reparations. For this purpose the effective occupation of 
Germany would be essential. 

Such effective occupation appears to have been considered 
as too colossal a task in 1919. Hitler himself has now con- 
clusively taught us better. Even while waging fierce warfare 
elsewhere, he has held down in turn and together (excluding 
Austria, which perhaps did not need it) Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Norway, Belgium and Holland, by far the greater 
part of France, and Yugoslavia and Greece. The lesson he 
has effectively taught is that a few resolute men, even /and- 
sturmers and veterans, with machine guns and tommy-guns 
and hand grenades, and aeroplanes and tanks in reserve when 
necessary, can hold down tens of thousands of people lacking 
arms. Hitherto the resolute men have been Germans, and 
the people lacking arms have been Czechs, Poles, Norwegians, 
Dutch, Belgians and French, etc., but there appears to be no 
reason to suppose that equally resolute forces on our side 
should not be able to hold down conquered Germans, especially 
since that race, arrogant in victory, are correspondingly 
abject and servile in defeat. 

The purpose of such an occupation should be systemati- 
cally and thoroughly to confiscate the capital and all other 
property of all well-to-do Germans without exception, and to 
appropriate their revenues, applying capital and revenue alike 
in payment of the huge bill for the war destruction caused by 
Hitler. 

The magnitude of such a task is not here under-estimated, 
and must be faced with resolution. The persons to be stripped 
of their wealth are cunning and dangerous. There is no ques- 
tion of appointing receivers of the property of 80,000,000 
Germans. The junkers and profiteers and munition kings 
will be numbered in thousands only, and our Intelligence 
Service, if intelligently conducted, ought to know who they 
are. The leading Germans will have spacious houses or fine 
castles, and the model of their treatment should be that of 
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fraudulent debtors—debtors, indeed, to the extent of the 
damage their armed forces and especially their air force have 
done to neighbouring nations. A priority mortgage or charge 
should be placed on all such houses and castles in respect of 
that damage, and the owners should be ejected, and kept in 
some sort of protective custody until the mortgages are paid 
off if any surplus remains from reparations. The whole of 
their property should in fact be charged with reparations, and 
receivers of their rents and profits should be appointed, as 
trustees in bankruptcy are appointed, with power to take and 
open their correspondence, a power now exercised in certain 
cases against fraudulent bankrupts. Foreign dividends pay- 
able to them would thus be intercepted and the defeated 
Germans would be compelled to assent to a law which vested 
their revenues in a general reparations pool. It ought to be 
made clear to the common German people, at the earliest 
possible moment, by leaflets dropped from aeroplanes and 
other means, that, so far as possible, the indemnity to be 
exacted should fall on the wealthy, though it should also be 
made just as clear to them that they would have to work as 
hard to repair the war damage they had caused as they had 
worked for Hitler to bring it about. 

The German people as a whole are, of course, responsible 
for Hitler, whose foot they have placed on their necks, and 
the yoke he has placed upon them, of long hours and meagre 
pay, should not be removed until the reparations are made 
good. They have allowed themselves to be deluded, like 
donkeys with carrots, by lying promises of prosperity with 
glory at the expense of the non-German world in general and 
their immediate conquered neighbours in particular. The 
item of glory Hitler has to some extent delivered by his 
victories, but also by the military skill of a high order and the 
courage and fighting qualities of German troops waging 
successful warfare—the last two factors must not be mini- 
mised. The glory, however, has gone, not to the deluded 
German proletariat, but to Hitler in the first place and picked 
Nazi officers beginning with Goering, in the second. As to 
prosperity, the slogan of guns instead of butter (for the 
common people of course ; there seems no reason to suppose 
that the leading Nazis are denied any luxury they may fancy) 
has ruled Germany for over seven years, and the hope that it 
will cease to do so has been fed by a continual stream of lies 
and false promises. 

Against the proposal to deprive them of their wealth 
the junkers might resort to armed force, assisted by such 
retainers as elected to help them. Assuming, however, 
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that the first military step would be to deprive all Germans 
of their aeroplanes, both civil and military, and their 
tanks and gas, armed resistance could very easily be 
suppressed. A junker in his senses, given the option 
between surrender and a I-ton bomb on his castle, would 
presumably choose the former. There might perhaps be 
some more formidable resistance in East Prussia, for the 
junkers, well aware of their impending fate, would perhaps 
unite and conceal, and then use, bomber and fighter ’planes 
and tanks. They might give considerable trouble to the 
conquerors of Germany, but the issue would not be in doubt. 

German banks would, of course, be taken over and their 
profits, after paying running expenses, should be used for 
reparations. It is said, probably with considerable truth, 
that the leading Nazis have invested large sums in America 
or elsewhere. If, however, the new German law vested all 
their assets in trustees of their estates—as the laws of most 
countries still do in respect of bankrupts, lunatics and minors, 
and as our own law does in respect of felons—America and 
other countries would recognise the statutory transfers and 
act on them accordingly. There is in fact no real difficulty 
in depriving wealthy people of their wealth, and it was done 
on the grand scale by Lenin, who also deprived many of them 
of their lives, and we ourselves also did it to those taking up 
arms against the dynasty in 1715 and 1745. 

As a matter of curiosity it would be interesting to know 
how far certain rumours as to the peace which Ludendorff 
and his associates, in confident expectation of being in a 
position to dictate terms to England before the end of 1918, 
were true. It was said that they had a list of names, in which 
those of Scottish shipowners were conspicuous, of persons who 
were to pay named sums, probably not far off the full amount 
of their fortunes, to the German treasury. These fortunes 
would not have been used for reparations, for there had been 
practically no damage to German property, but would have 
gone to enrich the Kaiser, his family, his entourage, and the 
wealthier German classes. 

ALFRED FELLOWS, 


HORSEBACK HOLIDAYS 


‘AND BEDS AT THE END OF IT” 


VERY early on the fifth morning of our ride I was roused by 
a gentle knock and the arrival of a native woman with tea. 
Shutting the door she turned and knocked on it again. Setting 
the tray beside me she retraced her steps and knocked once 
more. She then opened the door, went out and, closing it 
softly behind her, knocked yet again. 

A grey day with the wind in the west—presage of snow. 
Our kind host, finding that we were determined to start, 
made us promise to return should the weather grow worse. 
Riding with us for the first few miles he showed us a little- 
known path over a hill so steep that it looked accessible only 
to goats. Warning us to watch the sky, he wished us “a safe 
journey and beds at the end of it,”’ for we had been obliged 
after all to leave the question of that night’s lodging unsolved. 
Twenty miles away, a tiny hamlet, once a police post, might 
perhaps afford shelter. The wind had fallen and a mist was 
gathering which, should it pile up into clouds, would bring 
snow and we must return forthwith. If, however, the wind 
should shift to the east, it would blow the snow into Basutoland 
and leave our skies clear. 

On top of the pass—the ascent accomplished by the horses 
in a series of antics worthy of chamois and where a false step 
would have hurled us to the plain 100 feet below—we emerged 
on a bleak tableland and scarcely had we picked up our first 
landmark, a strange pinnacle of rock, than we were enveloped 
in swirling mist. Out of it with a cold sigh came the rain, 
ice-cold rain that struck right through my thin silk shirt. In 
the lea of the rock we donned the sweaters we carried in the 
mouths of our holsters. Chesterfield once said that a rainy 
morning could make cowards of those who might otherwise 
be heroes. We felt anything but heroic shivering under the 
rock debating whether to turn tail or to go on. The prospect 


of riding twenty miles into a snowstorm and with no fixed 


abode at the end of it and the possibility of a further twenty- 
five miles was certainly daunting; but the wind might 
change ; the fog lift; it was early in the year for snow; a 
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pity to turn back at the first hint of trouble. We decided to 
o on. 

J In the uniform greyness it was difficult to keep to the track, 
but presently our next landmark, a native kraal, loomed up 
out of the murk. Except for a woman tending a smouldering 
fire, its inmates were all indoors. Kaffirs hate the cold. 
Wrapped in all the blankets they possess, they look like 
mournful birds with draggled plumage. From the shelter of 
the huts children stared out at the white riders passing so 
silently in the mist. 

Clouds were now massing ahead, menacing and dark, and 
as we climbed we met a stinging shower of sleet which the 
ponies disliked even more than their riders, but presently the 
wind shifted and blowing from every quarter in turn, chased 
the clouds all round the mountains, finally piling them up 
over Basutoland. A sheltered kloof suggested a halt and a 
cup of tea. We drank it in our saddles while the horses 
cropped the dripping grass at out feet. Five minutes, and 
we were riding on towards a fast-clearing horizon. Trees in 
the valley showed faintly green like trees in an aquatint: in 
the dripping pause between two showers a gleam of sun 
pierced the clouds; suddenly the mist lifted, and we were 
looking out over a bright new world to a line of rose-red hills, 
and there was nothing in the sky but the sun and an eagle 
floating on wings that never moved. 

The track followed a river which fell in foaming rapids to 
a landscape of tussocky grass dotted with cattle that Cuyp 
might have painted. Where we crossed the stream a woman 
was gathering grasses for weaving the fine mats which are 
the kaffirs’ only beds. On the wet shingle wagtails, excited 
by a sudden hatch of flies, scurried hither and thither ; swifts 
screamed joyously in the lifting sky and crested-larks hung 
entranced above the sparkling bush. The heat was intense 
but the soft earth road made good going and we pushed along 
so as to have the whole afternoon in which to look for lodging. 
Sooner than we expected we reached the hamlet. It consisted 
of a Post-Office, a Store, the Police Camp, and, high above it, 
a private house in a well-kept garden. The day being Sunday, 
store and post-office were closed and we rode on to the police 
camp. The door was unlatched but no one answered our 
knock. Brett, dismounting, went round to the back and 
returned with the sergeant. He would have been very 
pleased to put us up, but the house was empty, his gear had 
gone only the day before to his new post. He seemed surprised 
to see the horses. ‘‘ Not motoring,’ he said, ‘‘ Seldom we 
see any but natives on horseback nowadays.” He entered 
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with enthusiasm into the problem of where we could sleep. 
“You've come all of twenty miles,’”’ he observed, ‘‘ and hot 
riding.’”’ He cast a speculative glance at the female half of 
the party, whose misleading appearance of fragility seldom 
failed to arouse sympathy in the breasts of hefty males. 
“ It’s a good step to the border and a roughish road.” 

“ Are there no farms between ? ’”’ I asked. 

“There is one,” he said, pushing back his helmet and 
mopping his brow, “‘ but it’s a small house and a big family in 
it.” Extracting a map from his tunic he handed it to Brett. 
“ There it is, top of that nek.”” While Brett studied the folder 
he came over to me. 

“ Nice pony you're riding,” he said, eyeing Blizzard, whose 
cream and dappled coat and black points never failed to 
command admiration. ‘‘ That farm,” he said, ‘it’s on top 
of a mountain, and I expect you’ve had just about enough” ; 
“but why,” he went on, jerking his thumb above his head, 
“why not ask the one above? They’ve plenty of room up 
there and it’s a beautiful place ! ”’ 

‘Where do you mean?” I asked cautiously, unwilling 
to shatter what seemed to be a touching piety. 

‘“‘ Surely you noticed the house on the koppje above here ? 
A lovely home and a nice lady in it. She’d give you a bed.” 

On hearing her name we discovered that her brother was 
well known to us. 

‘“‘ Well there now!’ exclaimed the sergeant, pleased as a 
conjuror who has produced a rabbit from a hat. His native 
corporal would show us the gate. 

But at the gate our courage evaporated. Could we 
possibly expect anyone to put up perfect strangers blowing 
in casually from nowhere? Brett thought not. In any case 
it was an impossible time to intrude, being nearly one o’clock. 
We would first eat our lunch and decide later. 

The house, thatched, above creamy walls, nestled in a 
garden gay with flowers. Trellised vines, laden with late 
grapes, led down through an orchard to the lane where a 
stream had kept the grass almost green. Here we loosed the 
horses, but as we might have to ride on almost at once, we 
left them saddled. 

The moment we sat down we were discovered by an 
Aberdeen puppy. Its excited barking brought its mistress 
out to investigate. We were first glimpsed, then scrutinised, 
and finally, it seemed, dismissed, for the lady, calling up the 
dog, withdrew ; only, however, to reappear immediately with 
another lady. Together they strolled down to the orchard 
whence they could observe us more closely. I had risen to 
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adjust Blizzard’s halter and could see them with the tail of 
my eye. Just then a gong sounded and slowly, with many a 
backward glance, they returned to the house. 

In response to my announcement that ‘“ the lady above ” 
seemed to be taking a very mundane interest in us, Brett 
grunted, “‘ We can’t just blow in on perfect strangers and 
demand a bed.” 

“But can she be called a stranger when we know her 
brother ?’’ I demurred. “ If so, then we must ride on all the 
way to Zwartberg, for the people on the nek are also strangers. 
I suppose I can ride forty odd miles,’ I went on dolefully, 
“ but it’s a long way in this heat.” 

“Well then, the sooner we start the better,” said Brett 
sensibly. ‘‘ We can walk the horses some of the way and you 
won't get so tired. The moment you're ready we'll push on.” 

Just then the ladies, after a very quick lunch, came out 
again, perhaps to see if the mysterious riders were still reclining 
against their fence. I conveyed the news to Brett. ‘‘ Well,” 
he said dubiously, “‘if you like to ga——” 

Before he could change his mind I seized Blaze, whose 
bridle, of Colonial pattern, was instantly adjustable, and 
mounting, rode in through the gate. I was dusty and 
dishevelled, and the lady of the house was, no doubt, accus- 
tomed to visitors arriving cool and clean in cars; but dusty 
or not, I received the kindest welcome. We asked for one 
night’s hospitality, but were pressed to stay longer, and there 
followed two of the pleasantest days of our tour; the visit 
including an expedition to a remote and lovely river which 
resulted in a bag of a dozen brown trout, and it was with 
reluctance that we departed on the second day. 

Although we started away early the heat was intense, and 
by noon we were looking for water. We had descended to a 
country of fenced farms. Several times we saw fine dams 
shaded by trees, but they were all on the wrong side of stout 
wire fences. At length we found an overflow in a rushy 
donga and there the horses drank and drank. On the skyline 
ahead we saw the splendid avenue of oaks recommended to 
us for the midday halt. These lovely trees were planted 
fifty years before by an Englishman who, fresh from Cam- 
bridge, had bought land, built a fine house, laid out a park 
and gardens and had stultified all his efforts by marrying a 
woman of the Basuto tribe. His half-caste descendants, 
despised by both races, still own the property, now mouldering 
to decay. Near the entrance, where the pillars had fallen 
and the gates rusted, we off-saddled in a glade of the crimson 


_ grass which horses love, and spent a restful hour with our 
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saddles for pillows while our steeds, having quickly eaten their 
fill, dozed in the drowsy warmth. 

Presently a strange equipage, an ancient phaeton drawn by 
unkempt ponies, drove in through the gateway. Its wheels 
rattled like castanets, its enamel, once bright blue, had flaked 
off ; slumped in the driving seat was the shabby figure of a 
coloured man in European garb with a half-naked piccanin 
at his feet. Though he passed us quite close the man never 
turned his head. 

Catching the drowsy ponies we rode on over the rose-red 
veld. Locusts sprang from underfoot and whirring through 
the air sank down into the grass as flying-fish sink into waves. 
Dust from the deeply rutted track lightly powdered the horses’ 
coats. On top of a hill we came on a trickle of water issuing 
from a rock high above the track. Blizzard, who, being 
mountain-bred, seldom passes a spring without wishing to 
drink, came toa halt, and it being a pleasant place with a tree 
for shade—a tree decorated with the hanging nests of weaver- 
birds and lively with their chatter—we halted for tea. We 
loosed Blizzard wondering whether he would attempt to reach 
the almost inaccessible spring. Some boulders lay in a narrow 
cleft slippery with wet. Up this he clambered and wedged 
in the cleft, front feet pawing the top, hind feed balanced 
precariously on the stones below, succeeded in reaching the 
water. After the merest sip he backed down with a sigh of 
satisfaction, deftly planting each foot where it had been 
before. 

We could now see the Zwartberg mountain that guards 
the border. From somewhere below it came the shriek of a 
locomotive and the hoot of a car. Soon our trail joined the 
road; a car, two cars, passed, and we were smothered, coated, 
caked with dust. The sun was setting in a brown haze. A 
native rider, muffled from nose to knee, the unshod feet of his 
mount soundless in the dust, passed us like a phantom and 
vanished in the haze as if he had never been. 

Zwartberg lay in a little grey Sahara of shabby veld. 
Dust lay thick on its railway sheds, its straggling houses, its 
mournful trees. Its only visible inhabitants were a few goats, 
their rank smell mingling with fumes of coal-dust and petrol. 
Impossible to turn the horses into one of those gritty camps 
which even the goats must have found distasteful. Petrol 
pumps flanked the hotel and a bell hung by the rails. At our 
summons a man came out to give us petrol. Two days earlier 
we had ’phoned from the hamlet engaging rooms and enquiring 
whether there was a shed or stable and whether “ mealies ”’ 
could be bought. We had bespoken baths and tea, explaining 
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that as we were riding we should be hot and dusty. Baths 
and tea were promptly forthcoming, but the rest of the message 
had been Greek to the young woman on the ’phone. Nowa- 
days the only “riding” done is in a car, a shed could be 
required only to house one of those vehicles and the only use 
for “‘ mealies ” is to make porridge. The barman solved our 
difficulties. He directed us to a shed that had once housed 
twenty horses, but which now housed only hens. Its yard 
was “ gravelled”’ with coal-slack. The ponies were hot, | 
thirsty and streaked with sweat; there was no water and 
nowhere for them to roll. While Brett unsaddled I found my 
way to the kitchen and asked for something in which to give 
horses water. The smiling brown chef, a Xoza, who informed 
me that his sonorous native name meant “ Father-of-cooks,”’ 
a tribute to his culinary skill, offered me first a pudding basin 
and then a china jug, but finally produced a milk-pail which 
he ordered one of his scullions to carry. This boy, a big and 
dark Basuto, tastefully garbed in a lace-topped vest and a kilt 
of spotted muslin, proved a perfect godsend. While Brett 
went to buy “ mealies’ he led the ponies to a patch of soft 
ground where they could roll, and by the time—rather a long 
time—their corn arrived—for Brett had to get it crushed a 
handful at a time in a coffee-grinder—the horses were dry and 
cool, the boy had cleared two stalls and had spread clean 
sacks in the broken mangers. The floor was cobbled, and as 
there was no bedding we tied the ponies up short: for once 
they must sleep standing. ‘‘ They’ll think,” said Brett, as 
we left them in the dusty gloom, “ that they’ve been sold 
cheap.” 

Our supper, composed of succulent South African dishes 
provided by the “ Father-of-cooks,” was excellent: bean 
soup ; tomato-breedy with sweet peppers followed by melon- 
confyt and a locally made cheese. 

There was a stormy sunset. My last recollection as I 
fell asleep was of the rising murmur of wind and of stark hills 
rising into a starless sky. 

FRANCES INGRAM. 


WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


October 28 

WE are still hung up here for want of a threshing machine, and now, to 
‘ complete our confusion, we hear that we should not, if we threshed, be 
allowed to sell our corn. So, it must be left for the rats, I suppose. 
To-day Colonel Blore came to see me to “ blow off” about what the 
Forestry people are doing in his wood—or rather what they are not 
doing. Last winter they burned tens of thousands of faggots sooner than 
try to sell them. This year they are leaving hundreds of stacks of cord 
wood on the ground because it is “ not worth moving.” And besides 
this they are leaving, at the spot where charcoal was burned, three or four 
tons of charcoal and several hundred perfectly good sacks. Colonel Blore 
walked round with the head forester who said none of this was worth 
collecting. “If I had not made a fuss,” he said, ‘* they would have left 
a £30 rick cloth in the mud too.” 

My help was asked for salvage and I have picked up from where they 
were embedded in the mud, ‘a hundred good sacks—sacks are worth 10d. 
each—-and have lamented over the fragments of another couple of 
hundred or so. We shall find a use for all this, even the rotted sacks can 
be dug into the garden—but what horrible extravagance does this show 
in our administration! Who gives out these mountains of sacks, all of 
which are made from materials brought here by sea, and who is respon- 
sible for them ? 

The effect of such wastefulness is bad. It coincided with a Govern- 
ment paper economy campaign including wireless talks abjuring us to 
save every bit of paper and every rag of stuff. At Little Didlington we 
smile at this now. 


November 1, London 

I came up yesterday for a family festival. The 2oth birthday of the 
boy, who will, I hope, someday live here. He got back from the sea for 
a whole delirious fortnight’s leave a few days ago and last night we went 
to the play Blithe Spirit, and very good it was, being well written, well 
produced, well acted, witty, and yet—like all Mr. Coward’s plays— 
having a “ bite ” in it. 

In the strange modern way we sat down in our stalls—six of us— 
at 6.15 and dined afterwards at 9 o’clock in a very crowded restaurant, 
and when we arrived there a very new-age incident occurred—one of the 
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spree. But, when we arrived to take our seats, there, at the next table to 
ours, was the Mother. I must say she took it very well, especially as she 
did not know me from Adam. My grey hair, no doubt, reassured her. 


Novem ber 2, Didlington 

I have said nothing lately on a domestic matter, home-made syrup 
made from sugar beet. This has been entirely successful and has given 
us great extra scope in cooking. The process is simple. The sugar beet 
is grown like other beet. It is pulled up and topped in October, and we 
have left it on the ground in small heaps covered with its own leaves. 
Then, when the kitchen has time—for it is a lengthy process—the roots 
are again topped, well scrubbed, scraped and washed. Then they are 
very finely sliced and the slices are dropped into simmering water, 12 lbs. 
of sugar beet goes into a large enamelled pan (not copper) and it ulti- 
mately reduces to 2 lbs. of dark thick syrup. The solid residue is devoured 
by the pigs. My cook finds it best to do this once a week. She uses the 
syrup for apple tarts, baked apples and for ginger cakes or bread, or 
cottage cakes usually made with molasses. “I use it,” she says, “as I 
should use maple sugar.” It has been a great boon and the method of 
manufacture of this syrup and its use should be more widely known. It 
has been a very great help here, and we mean to go on making and using 
it all the winter. 

A lot of solemn nonsense was talked about an “ excise ” and getting 
“ permission ” to sow sugar beet seed, and Lady Emily Blore, who was 
the pioneer in this neighbourhood of home sugar making, even had a 
letter warning her that she would “ incur penalties ” if she grew sugar 
beet, but she laughed at this letter and chaffed the official who called on 
her about it, and as, through her kind ways, nearly every cottage in 
Didlington grew sugar, the local authorities decided to leave us alone. I 
expect they will continue to do so. 

When we reflect that Russia has lost the whole of her sugar growing 
area, it might be as well if our authorities encouraged the growth of sugar 
beet in private gardens. I think people would be very willing to do this 
as a help to the Allied cause in general, and Russia in particular. In fact, 
people are longing to help the war in every way, and there has been alto- 
gether too much short-sighted snubbing of individual effort in the last 
two years. 

In the last war this neighbourhood grew and gave fruit and vege- 
tables for the Fleet. We should be glad to do this again even though we 
are much worse off and far more heavily taxed than in 1914-18. 


November 4 

If I do not write about the war on the Russian Front it is because I 
know too little of what is going on and though we—in our village— 
think of little else, we neither know the country nor what is happening in 


'it, We have an almost passionate sense of gratitude to the Russians for 
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the relief they have afforded us this summer. The skies over our country- 
side, which, last year at this time, were still invaded by the enemy, have 
been clean and we have seen no planes save our own. 


November 5 

My Midshipman has been staying with me, and I have been reflecting 
on the difficulty of collecting young people so that they may amuse each 
other. Young men were always a difficulty in war time, but young 
women in former days were easy to come by. Now, even very young 
girls are engrossed in getting ready—they do not quite know what for, 
but they are either learning to type or to nurse, or trying to become expert 
in radio-location and the like—and it is almost impossible to get hold of 
them. I have no doubt that in London one could get up parties, but in 
the country in a rustic neighbourhood, away from big camps, a neigh- 
bourhood where every big house has soldiers, or a hospital, or—a little 
way away—evacuees, social life for the young has vanished altogether. 
We old folk can meet and talk, but there is no dancing, which is what 
sailors home from the sea really need most. 


November 12 
Great sound of gun fire during the afternoon. It was very distant and 
very big guns. 


November 13 

It is some time since my car was put out of action, but thinking I 
should like to lend it to a relative while he was on leave, I got it licensed 
and insured for two months. That presented no difficulty at all. The 
licensing authorities were most understanding and prompt. But, 
unfortunately, the police had my distributor, which they had insisted on 
removing from the car last August, and after days of negotiation, I have 
failed to get it back. Their receipt for it had been lost at the garage and 
no receipt I could offer Sergeant Pilditch would suit him. “I am very 
sorry, Miss Susan,” he said, “‘ but my orders are not to part with the 
distributors unless I get back our own receipt.” I was in despair, but 
the man at the garage fitted another distributor in a trice and all was 
well. I told Sergeant Pilditch what we had done, “ then that’s all right,” 
he said cheerfully. 

But what I want to know is—what is the use of “ immobilising ” a 
car by taking away a part that can be replaced so easily? I have one 
more motoring story. This sailor nephew, to whom I have lent my car, 
wanted to drive across the south of England. I could not very well part 
with my maps, I have only one set and, feeling rather selfish, I set off 
with him on the first stage of his journey, which was not—without sign- 
posts—an easy one. He was to drop me at the county town where I 
had a committee meeting. 

When we got there I said “ Let’s see if we can buy a map,” and we 
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walked into a little stationer’s shop in a side street. We both felt we 
might be arrested by the police for trying to get a map, but I hoped his 
uniform would save us. 

‘A map to Salisbury,” said the obliging shop woman. “Oh! yes, 
we have plenty of that part,” and taking down a large box, she gave us 
a choice of maps of all southern England ! 

Remembering all the fuss about maps and all the denunciations and 
forbiddings of sale and purchase, we were very much amused. But, 
putting this map story alongside the story about the distributor, I came 
to the conclusion that the English do not really take kindly to regi- 
mentation and that alleviations will therefore often be found which will 
nullify silly rules. 


November 15 

The shadow of the £3 wage is upon the gardens of Little Didlington. 
It is true that the compulsory rise is only for farm workers, but we should 
none of us think it right to give our garden hands less than the hedgers 
and ditchers are getting. {£3 a week is £156 a year. How can people 
with retired pay making their small fortunes up to £700 or £800 a year, 
out of which ¢hey have to pay school bills for their children, and doctor’s 
bills too, how can they afford such wages ? It is no consolation to them 
that Farmers will be able to pass on the increase of the cost to consumers. 
No comfort to know that the hay for the boys’ pony and the price of 
bread will goup. They will suffer that way too. 

It looks as if the ‘“‘ New Order” in England would extinguish the 
whole gentleman and educated middle class, for conditions of life are 
being created which make it impossible for them to have the kind of 
life they care for and have saved for. 

P.S.—A shoal of correspondence has pointed out to me, what I 
realised directly I saw the November number in print, namely, that 
A.T.S. stands for Auxiliary Territorial Service. My apologies to the 
gallant and capable A.T.S. and their brilliant chief, Mrs. Knox, for the 
error I made last month. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
MR. C. B. COCHRAN’S MEMORIES 


I AM going to begin with a quotation :— 

“‘ My work at the theatre has taught me many lessons, but the 
most important is that only the best is good enough. The theatre is 
in many ways a mirror of everyday life. Just as many people outside 
the theatre world are content to do second-rate work, so you 
have to see many indifferent plays and films. We all choose for our- 
selves certain rules of life, though we do not always keep them. We 
are all human, and often fail to reach the standards at which we aim. 
But the important thing is to aim high. I have always found that 
my most successful productions have been those with which I have 
aimed highest and taken most trouble. My failures have been 
those of which I could not honestly say that they satisfied me. 

“IT do not believe in deliberately setting out to please people. 
There are so many different kinds of people in the world that if we 
try to please many of them we are in danger of pleasing no one. If 
I can say to myself that a play or revue reaches my own standard, I 
know I can do no more, and I need not reproach myself afterwards 
if others do not like it. The worst fault in the theatre is the tendency 
to slacken off just when one’s most strenuous efforts are needed to 
ensure a satisfactory finish. ‘It'll do,’ is an evil phrase, far too 
common. It is a poisonous drug, and responsible for all the faulty 
work done in the home, the shop, the factory, and the theatre.” 

These words come from the book which I have chosen for this 
month’s causerie, Cock-a-doodle-do, by Charles B. Cochran (Dent, 155. net), 
of whom, on his jubilee as a showman, Mr. A. P. Herbert sang: 

*‘ Nothing was done because it was ‘ the thing,’ 
Nothing was done in avarice or haste. 
Beauty was Queen, Efficiency was King, 

And over all there ruled the god of Taste.” 

And I chose this book because, having heard and admired Mr. 
Cochran’s broadcast on that occasion—what sincerity of expression, what 
clarity of diction !—I then had the pleasure of making his acquaintance 
this summer, and of hearing him talk about the very things that are the 
subject of this book, on various evenings during a stay at the hospitable 
inn where he was living. Hundreds of men and women, most of them 


stars in their various walks of life, know Mr. Cochran; the company | 


whom he could gather to one of his first nights or special performances 
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was brilliant: one might have supposed that to such a man, as to many 
another impresario, success, réclame, ovations, bumper houses were all that 
mattered. But what I, having no part in this brilliant company, realised, 
as anybody who talked to him seriously about the theatre would realise 
in five minutes, was that Mr. Cochran cared, and that with an earnestness 
which carried complete conviction, for nothing but excellence of perform- 
ance, of which he was a profound judge. He has “ put on ” many shows, 
notably of boxing and wrestling, not to speak of those wonderful dancing 
entertainments which, as he here records in a very interesting chapter, 
filled the Albert Hall with dancers for many hours. But what we talked 
about was the theatre, and not that of England alone. I doubt if any man 
of our day, be he critic, dramatist or dilettante, knows as much as he 
about the playwrights, actors and actresses of Europe and America. He 
recalls the great performances with unfailing memory, and, fixing a com- 
pelling eye upon you, sums up their particular excellences in accurate 
words about which there is no parade or affectation, only a warmth of 
tone that reveals the artistic mind. Intelligent conversation with one who 
knows and who can illustrate what he thinks by apt instances from 
experience is one of the great and rare pleasures of life : and that pleasure, 
undimmed by the deadly shadow of art-killing war or the irk of physical 
disability, is what the author of this book then gave delighted listeners. 
Therefore I chose this book in which I could hear that charming voice, 
recalling the smile to which none of the many photographs in this book 
does justice, since I knew before reading it that it would be well worth 
reading as part of the store (for this is his third book of memories) of an 
unusually well-stocked and wide experience in matters which form an 
important section in the world’s artistic experience. Its content rather 
than its form is its value, as might be expected, and memory is given its 
head sometimes at the expense of continuity: but these things do not 
matter if the book is read for what it is, a one-sided conversation in which 
it would have been a privilege to take part. Moreover, it is a book of 
genuine historical interest ; for who can gather such memories together 
but a man like Mr. Cochran, who has spent over fifty years, through good 
luck and bad, in that profession for which few men have the outstanding 
gift? Therefore—may I say in passing >—that I regretted not to find his 
name in the catalogue of a certain great library: all too late will some 
student of 2oth century drama and society demand access to these irre- 
placeable records, beside which many a recondite monograph by a dreary 
scholar is of small importance. 

The quotation that heads this article, with its motto “‘ Only the best 
is good enough,” though not original as philosophy, is the ripe fruit of 
experience and therefore salutary, especially just now. That it expresses 
convictions lived up to there is no doubt at all. However, living up to 
convictions does not always spell success, as the first chapter illustrates. 
This tells, from Mr. Cochran’s angle, the unfortunate story of J. M. 
Barrie’s last play, The Boy David, which he wrote to be played by Miss 
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Elisabeth Bergner after being bowled over by her performance in Escape | Fscaj 
Me Never and by the fascination of her personality. Mr. Denis Mackail, | impo 
in The Story of J. M. B., relates the same sad chapter of events wholly from preve 
his hero’s point of view, squeezing out of it every scrap of pathos, as the | instr 
last blow that shattered Barrie’s ageing frame and melancholy spirits. | duce: 
Mr. Cochran, without pathos but with unconcealed disappointment, | exceg 
reveals his part in the matter. Incidentally, his urbanity when he is cor- | follo 
recting a misapprehension—to call it nothing worse—in another version 
of an episode which he recalls is a lesson in literary deportment: the 
reader will find two or three such lessons in this book. Well, the begin- 
ning of this story illustrates Mr. Cochran’s patient assiduity in securing 
the best. One night, while waiting for a late train in Germany, he went 
to see part of a performance of Shaw’s Saint Joan. ‘The leading actress was 
Elisabeth Bergner of whom friends in Berlin had told him. He found 
her performance enthralling ; and from that time forth, whenever he was y: 
in Central Europe, he inquired where he might find her. He took several | jibra: 
long journeys to see her act, but had never met her, thinking she spoke no | anno 
English, while he spoke little German. “I know nothing more embar- | te]] , 
rassing than to meet a great artist and to be unable to express one’s | depe 
admiration adequately,” says Mr. Cochran, giving another lesson in | repl; 
deportment. Eventually he found that Miss Bergner spoke English, met | to se 
her, entertained her, discussed plays for her and produced her in Escape | sum 
Me Never, the first performance of which gave him the most thrilling | had. 
moment of his life—the dead silence on the last fall of the curtain before / 
the storm of applause—and also a considerable fright since, as he records, chap 
at the end of the first act the leading lady’s vocal cords had so contracted | seyy 
with fright that she could not utter a word and she then had a fit of con- | who 
vulsive weeping from which, luckily, a fit of laughter brought her round. | jn ¢{ 
Picking one’s way onward past a delightful story of Irving’s matter-of- | enth 
factness even at a great dramatic moment, one finds that the next step was | tion. 
the bringing of Barrie by Mr. Peter Scott to see the play. The susceptible | tion 
soul was engulfed once more, and there was a tea at Barrie’s flat. He | quo 
asked the actress what part she would like to play more than any other, | who 
and she replied: ‘“‘ The young David who slew Goliath.” Mr. Cochran | whi 
purports to give her own version of the sequel : the - 

“‘ Barrie was smoking as usual. He opened his mouth with a gasp, | fram 
and the pipe clattered to the brick hearth. ‘ This is a historic moment,’ | cous 
he said. . .” It was not otherwise a lucky one, and the actress’s deter- | play 
mination to create the réle to be written for her immediately cost her | ajmc 
impresario about £800 in extending as long as he could the rights in | acte, 
Giraudoux’s fascinating Amphitryon 38, so brilliantly played here by the | are , 
Lunts, which was to have been her next play. All the same, Mr. Cochran | jg yg 
confesses that he would not have accepted £50,000 for his rights in the | conc 
play with Bergner as David, and therefore its failure was the greatest dis- | iJ] 
appointment of his life, while he is convinced that had the play been | inde 
produced, as originally intended, in 1935 after the American run of | terry 


dis- 
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Escape Me Never, it would have been an outstanding success. It is 
impossible here to detail the various delays and disappointments that 
prevented its production for another two years, but they provide a very 
instructive illustration of the difficulties which dog the steps of a pro- 
ducer, particularly when a dramatist is quite unable to put the screw onan 
exceedingly wayward leading lady. It is also instructive to read the 
following :— 

** About this time Marlene Dietrich was attending first nights, 
with disastrous effects upon plays and players. The audience not 
only craned their necks, but stood up as she entered, which was 
generally some time after the play had started. . . . One of my 
greatest anxieties about the forthcoming first night at His Majesty’s 
was how to get Marlene into the theatre without upsetting the very 
important first scene of The Boy David. 

As we all know, the first night was a flop, the critics were cool, the 
libraries did not sell their seats, and only when the withdrawal had been 
announced did the booking become frenzied. But Mr. Mackail does not 
tell the final drama of that withdrawal, no doubt in ignorance. All 
depended on whether the promoter of the musical show which was to 
replace it at His Majesty’s could muster enough money by a certain date 
to settle his liabilities and his deposit for rent. He arrived with a large 
sum in banknotes : the fate of The Boy David, which might otherwise have 
had a last minute reprieve, was sealed. 

And this, remarks the author quietly at the beginning of the next 
chapter, was “ the first of three flops in a row,” the other two being the 
revue Home and Beauty and the musical play Paganini: and since everybody 
who saw these enjoyed them immensely, one undertsands that a “ flop ” 
in this sense simply means insufficient public support, in spite of very 
enthusiastic judgments, to justify the continued expenditure on produc- 
tion. On this subject, namely, the policy and finance of modern produc- 
tion, Mr. Cochran has some very interesting things to say and figures to 
quote. At first reading, these passages may well escape notice, but those 
who ate interested in the theatre may do well to look again at the figures 
which, for a London production, mean success, or meant success before 
the war. They prove what everybody knows—the top-heavy financial 
framework which hampers artistic endeavour and experiment in this 
country. Mr. Cochran asserts without hesitation that attempts to rescue a 
play when the box-office receipts show that it is failing to attract are 
almost always futile, and that he has always regretted it when he has 
acted against his better judgment in this matter : the facts about Paganini 
are very instructive. He does not say whether he thinks the money stake 
is usually too high: but many of his readers will probably come to that 
conclusion and form the hope that in this, as well as other things, there 
will be an improvement when peace comes. Mr. Cochran, however, 


een | indefatigable and undefeated, is ready to compete with peace on any 
| Of | terms except those of “It’ll do”: it is only the bleakness of to-day that 
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has given him time to set down all the memories, of which this book is 
full. 

As usual, in attempting to do justice to one aspect, and even there 
omitting to note the extremely interesting account of the author’s “ stage- 
partnership ” with Mr. Noel Coward and its dignified ending I have left 
hardly any space for calling attention to other parts of the book which 
will equally please the reader. I personally would have wished the 
chapter on “‘ Great Performances ” much extended, for it is in talking of 
great players that Mr. Cochran excels ; but this chapter will give some 
taste of his quality. Then again, as history, what he says of the origins 
of The Miracle, of his attempt to get an actual production out of Gordon 
Craig, of his connection with the Albert Hall which included attacks in 
Parliament and appearance before a select committee, of the Derby sweep 
which Pirandello quite incongruously won and of the appalling difficulties 
which attended his four broadcasts of 1940 for the B.B.C.—all this, quite 
apart from the immense procession of personalities marching gaily 
through these lively pages, was well worth recording and is equally 
worth reading. As for other subjects—dancing, the American scene, Mr. 
Cochran’s “ Young Ladies,” great comedians, and so forth—they must 
be left to the reader, who will never know beforehand, as he turns the 
page, what fascinating person will not turn up suddenly, with photograph 
—and these photographs are extremely good—as Miss Gertrude Lawrence 
turns up in Holiday Memories and Miss Jessie Matthews, as a neophyte 
with a huge umbrella, in “ Mr. Cochran’s Young Ladies,” not to speak 
of the dazzling Jeritza as chdtelaine of a ranch not far from Hollywood. 
Altogether, this is a highly entertaining book which has far more than an 
ephemeral interest and reflects a very remarkable personality. Many 
books of this kind are just froth and press-cuttings : but this is the book 
of a man who has gathered so much in his life that he has no time to be 
perfunctory. He has the qualities which, in other directions, distinguish 
the leader, the statesman, even the staff-officer and the civil servant. If 
this be doubted, I point to the miniature handbook on revue-production 
somewhere about p. 306. Best of all, from the reader’s point of view, he 
can give the effect in print of individual utterance, flavoured by taste, 
knowledge, humorous perception, and by an unimpaired enthusiasm for 
whatever is good in art, in life and in people. Without that enthusiasm 
and good judgment I, for one, should have missed some of the delightful 
evenings of my life and the chance of seeing many of the greatest artists. 
Now as one reads Mr. Cochran’s memories, is the time to remember how 
much we owe him for his lifelong determination not to please us, but to 
place the best before us. 

Orto WILLIAMs. 


A REMARKABLE CHARACTER 


Out of the Night. By Jan Valtin. (Heinemann, 15s.) One would hardly 
think that a man who has been, at one time or another, a criminal, an 
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agitator, a saboteur, a spy and a renegade could attract us as a sympathetic 
human being, gifted as an organiser and an artist, staunch, loyal, loving 
and beloved ; a man of profound religious faith. Yet such is the man 
whose autobiography is published under the pseudonym of Jan Valtin. 

His father was a German nautical inspector in the overseas service 
of the North German Lloyd. His mother was a woman of sweetness of 
character, whose love for her children never swerved. The Valtin 
family returned to Germany in 1915, and Jan lived in Bremen through 
the last war and the grimmer years that followed, as a youngster in his 
teens. He took part in the German sailors’ rebellion and the other 
disorders at the end of the war and came to the belief that Communism 
offered the only way out for the workers whose sufferings he had shared. 
His gifts soon made him a trusted member of the Communist Party ; he 
organised and agitated in a dozen countries for more than a decade— 
chiefly in Germany and among sailors. 

/ Then came a time of trial. After Hitler seized power Valtin under- 
took hazardous Communist work which carried him back to Germany. 
The Gestapo caught him and tortured him for months. He describes 
this horrible experience in detail without the slightest self-pity or the 
least touch of coarseness, though he endured anguish that would have 
reduced most men to shuddering pulp. Finally, at the very moment 
when his torturers were beginning to flog him to death with chains, 
he broke and agreed to confess. Even then he told the Gestapo nothing 
but facts long since outdated which did not betray his comrades. Then 
followed the most daring and difficult enterprise of all. The Communist 
Party, through an S.S. man in their pay, smuggled into prison instructions 


‘| that Valtin was to become a counter-spy ; that he was to seek to enter 


the Gestapo, and to offer to serve the Gestapo as a spy on his former 
Communist associates, thus using his position in the Gestapo to the 
Communist advantage. This incredibly dangerous task he also carried 
out successfully, but at this stage his Communist comrades betrayed him. 
Valtin was devoted to his wife (a gifted artist, whose love for him made 
her unwillingly a party member and whom he had married despite 
Communist opposition) and to their child. ‘The Gestapo naturally kept 
them in Germany as hostages for Valtin’s good behaviour. His Com- 
munist associates not only refused to rescue them by available under- 
ground routes but also seized Valtin when he protested against this 


-| betrayal and tried to send him to Russia for trial as a rebel—a charge 


that meant almost certain death. Valtin escaped—into the anonymity of 
the fo’castle. The Gestapo arrested his wife and murdered her. The 
child, if still alive, is being brought up as a Nazi. And Valtin, finally 
disillusioned, now faces life—where and how few can know—but 
assuredly with dauntless courage. 

This bare outline gives no adequate idea of Valtin’s life or of the 
attractiveness and strength of his character. Owt of the Night is an auto- 
biography great for its feeling and swing, its vivid characteristics and the 
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artistry of its writing. It gives at first hand a mass of information about 
sides of contemporary history for a decade and a half which few can know 
intimately and which no other writer has described in such detail. But 
the true importance of the book lies in the reasons for Valtin’s final 
disillusion. He gave every fibre of himself to a worldly cause and an 
earthly Messianism. It failed him as such devotion to such objects always 
does and will fail every man who renders unto Cesar the things that are 
God’s. In this fact the outcome of an age when “ all best things are thus 
confused to ill,” lies the root of Valtin’s tragedy. Others of this genera- 
tion’s best will tread the same tragic road until suffering renews the faith 
which alone can clear our eyes and cleanse our hearts. 


FOUR GOOD BOOKS 


RanpoMm Harvest. By James Hilton. (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) I, Too, 
HAVE LiveD In ArcApIA: A Record of Love and Childhood. By Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes. (Macmillan, 15s.) Sopura. By St. John Ervine. 
(Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) Happy Ever Arrer. By Beatrice Kean Seymour. 
(Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) 

Random Harvest received at the hands of your reviewer the sincerest 
tribute which can be paid to any book—that of being read, at once, a 
second time. The plot is subtle, the characters are consistently drawn 
and the author gives full play to his uncanny gift for leaving his readers 
guessing, even after they have closed the book. Charles Rainier, whom 
we meet for the first time as a middle-aged successful business man and 
Member of Parliament, lost his memory through shell shock as a newly 
joined second lieutenant in 1917. He awoke to life in a German Hospital 
with no recollection of his name, family, or previous existence. Memory 
returned to that extent two years later when he found himself on a bench 
in a public park in Liverpool, drenched with rain and faced by a paper 
headline “ Rainier still in Germany.” He made his way home to unsym- 
pathetic relations, proved himself in his subsequent behaviour the 
worthiest member of an unattractive family—and married. But while 
restored to his early surroundings, the two years of lapse had now passed 
into oblivion and he was ceaselessly haunted by an urge to recapture 
them. How he succeeded in closing that gap in his life and solving his 
problem before it was too late, we must leave the author to tell in his 
inimitable way. 

I, too, have lived in Arcadia is not a novel. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes tells 
us of her childhood in the home of her French father and grandmother 
and her English mother in the village of La Celle St. Cloud in the last 
quarter of the 19th century. To many of us the book will revive an acute 
longing for the sunlit streets, the steep-roofed shuttered houses, the 
creaking carts, the blue blouses and the béréts of the little French vil/es 
de province ; for that simple, homely, hardworking life which seemed as 
if it could never crack. The author does not over-colour her picture, 
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the story tells itself with due restraint and it is all the more vivid in 
consequence ; a record of the vie de famille which was and is the corner- 
stone of French national life. The letters written from Paris during the 
war of 1870-1 and the story of the return home when the siege was over 
show the “ Boche ”’ as he has always been. 

Sophia, the wife of a shoddy, window-dressed vicar in an admirably 
described country village, dies in the first chapter of a cancer which she 
had found it simpler not to reveal to her family. The rest of the book 
describes her experiences in the spirit world which, for a time at any rate, 
still lingers round the place she has left. To some this will seem rank 
nonsense and they will go no further, but the growth of perception and 
understanding, once the fleshly trammels are removed, are cleverly 
worked out and the book carries one along. There is a good deal of 
pleasant humour, too, Sophia’s companion, a much-married neighbour 
from the same village, is delightfully drawn. And, given the author’s 
premises, that is what would have happened to Sophia. 

Mrs. Kean Seymour, in Happy Ever After, has drawn a picture of a 
woman we should all have treasured as a friend, who was hardly treated 
by life. Sacrificed in turn to an unworthy husband and a daughter 
“‘ who took after her father,” she lost everything. The book is a good 
character picture, for to a certain extent she brought her troubles on 
herself yet, being what she was, she could have done no other. 
Unrelieved tragedy is not in Mrs. Kean Seymour’s line, and we nurse a 
faint hope that in a sequel, things may mend. 


AN ANTIDOTE TO SPENGLER 


THE RECOVERY OF THE West. By Michael Roberts. (Faber and Faber, 
12s. 6d.) Few books published within the past quarter century have 
caused a greater sensation than Oswald Spengler’s Untergang des Abend- 
Jandes, translated into English under the title The Decline of the West. 
Written in 1918, it was the cry of a defeated and disillusioned German 
who saw in the frustration of his aggressive country’s bid for world- 
dominion the disastrous termination of an epoch in world-history. 
Although replete with errors of fact and filled with false analogies, it 
possessed one disquieting merit. It pointed out, without any attempt 
to mitigate the exposure, the defects of the victorious democracies. It 
softened the bitterness of the German débacle by predicting the impending 
ruin of the conquerors. ‘To some extent the course of events since 1918 
has seemed to confirm the validity of Spengler’s gloomy prophecies. 
Democracy in France, in America, in Britain, has displayed many qualities 
that do not promise or deserve survival. As Mr. Roberts says in the book 
before us :— 


“In the years between 1918 and 1939 the recurrence of economic 
crises, the falling birthrate, the loss of imperialistic fervour, the 
decay of national religion, and the general failure of the liberal 
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ideals embodied in the League of Nations, convinced even the 
democratic nations themselves that something was radically wrong.” 


Mr. Roberts, however, does not accept Spengler’s pessimistic con- 
clusions. With great learning and high logical ability he examines his 
arguments, and the arguments of other modern Jeremiahs, indicating 
factors that they have omitted and pointing out defects in their reason- 
ings. True, he himself has no illusions respecting democracy. He dis- 
cusses with masterly skill the significance of the falling birth-rate ; he 
enumerates without attempt at concealment the other symptoms of decay 
that display themselves in modern civilisation—decline in material 
prosperity, social disintegration, debasement of culture, loss of religious 
belief, and so on. But from his ruthless diagnosis he does not come to 
the conclusion that there is no hope for the patient. He sees in the 
alarming symptoms that he recognises and describes not the signs of senile 
decay but rather the growing pains of a young and vigorous life—a life 
that is manifesting itself in the present magnificent struggle of the nascent 
democracies against the malignant despots who would destroy them. 
He points out, however, that the ailments of the democracies, as exposed 
by Spengler, are real and dangerous ; and he indicates with impressive 
wisdom the need to cure them by means of a reform of education, a 
purification of politics, a cessation of class-war, a reassessment of moral 
values, and above all a return to religion. 

Mr. Roberts’ message of courage, optimism, and hope is eminently 
timely. It should fortify and cheer all those who are fighting to preserve 
“the old perfections of the earth” and to prepare the way for the 
creation of new ones. 


JAPAN 


THE Ficut For THE Paciric. By Mark J. Gayn. (Bodley Head, 
10s. 6d.) Important changes have swept over the Western Pacific during 
the last 20 years and Mr. Gayn is well qualified to tell his readers much 
about them. Born in Manchuria, he has spent many years in the Far 
East and has travelled widely there in connection with his work as 
correspondent, news editor and leader-writer for well-known news- 
papers in the United States and American-owned newspapers and 
periodicals in China. He speaks and reads Chinese and Japanese. 
Through his work he “ came to know intimately Chinese and Japanese 
politicians, militarists, bankers, spies and drug-pedlars, rubbed shoulders 
with Occidental diplomats, business men and secret agents, and met 
political puppets of all brands.” 

This personal experience and knowledge furnish the most interesting 
parts of Mr. Gayn’s book. His sketches of the characters, careers and 
aims of the leading Japanese militarists and imperialists and of some 
outstanding figures in China, Siam and the Philippines contain informa- 
tion which we must attend to and understand. Informative, too, is his 
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review of recent events and problems in the Philippines and the Dutch 
East Indies. Let us make no mistake. The men who now dominate and 
direct the policy of Japan are not friends of Britain, as were their pre- 
decessors in the very different conditions of the 1900’s when Anglo- 
Japanese accord served well the interests of both countries. They are 
not friends of America either. On the contrary, they are bitter foes of 
the West, resolved that the dominion and power of Japan shall be exalted 
and extended over vast areas which they regard as hers by divine right. 

We shall do well, too, to note what Mr. Gayn tells us about the 
strength and efficiency of the Japanese Navy, the qualities of the Japanese 
Army, and the recent progress of the Japanese Air Force. As this review 
is written, the future in the Far East is still uncertain, but a great tempest 
is blowing up there and we shall need all our strength, resource and 
resolve to ride it. 


CAPE OF STORMS 


A History oF SourH Arrica. By C. W. de Kiewiet. (Clarendon 
Press, 15s. net.) THERE ARE NO SouTH AFRICANS. By G. H. Galpin. 
(Nelson, ros. net.) It is, perhaps, significant that two books on South 
Africa which deal chiefly with political and economic problems should 
appear at such a time as the present. Both, in the present case, can be 
recommended to those who are interested in the preservation of the 
Empire we know. The special value of Professor de Kiewiet’s work is 
that it preserves a considerable measure of scientific impartiality through- 
out. The author’s personal background inevitably affects his conclusions 
at times but the material of the book is mainly factual, with valuable facts 
about the necessity of voortrekking, the opposite migration of coloured 
labour south, the wealth-bringing activities of Rhodes and the other min- 
ing magnates. The last part, a survey of labour and industrial laws, tends 
to be dull, but embodies a great deal of original and worthwhile research. 
Mr. Galpin is neither so scientific nor so heavy. He is a newspaper 
editor, and looks at the South African political and economic scene of 
the last forty years with the slightly disillusioned but always alert eyes 
that we have come to associate with the journalist when he turns author. 
His initial contention is that “ the term South African has no significance 
except outside South Africa, and only there because of a widespread 
ignorance,” and he goes on to deal mainly with the racial animosities that 
are still sufficiently characteristic of “‘ the Cape of Storms.” Being very 
English in his mental approach, he makes the mistake of looking for the 
best in everything—even in Mr. Pirow !—but he is honest and lively, 
even when wrong-headed, and that in itself is a relief after some of the 
hypocritical discourses that have come from the south in recent years. 


POETRY 


War Poems. By Lord Dunsany. (Hutchinson, 2s. 6d.) THE Norru 
STAR AND OTHER Poems. By Laurence Binyon. (Macmillan, 4s.) 
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PorEms, 1929-41. By Christina Chapin. (Basil Blackwell, 3s. 6d.) These 
volumes reveal three traditionalist poets under the impact of contem- 
porary material and moods. Each has a striking literary personality. 
Each has to dispose of his modern aspect, and make it subserve the main 
purpose of his art, the production of a poem which will not irritate the 
wider body of poetry lovers. 

Lord Dunsany strikes one as having let a good deal pass into print 
which should not have got beyond his private note-books or his niece’s 
album. His sonnets are mostly conventional journalese in rhyme. 
* Saloon Bar ”’ rather than “‘ Wordsworth ” in tone, they tend to bathos. 
Epigrams offer less scope for verbiage, and Lord Dunsany has a neat 
turn of irony. The lyrics are the most successful, their old-fashioned 
romantic manner extracting delicate music from the contrast of dreaming 
nostalgia and biting wit, especially in The Black Sheep of Graystones and 
The Gate of Horn. ‘The “ Home Guard” verses are deft and popular at 
about “local press” level. More interesting are the three songs on 
returning airmen, Riding to E/ Dorado, The Knight Errant and The Victors. 
Each uses the same idea; there is even repetition of phrase: but the 
final version seems to puzzle the author as much as the present reader. 
Would an airman regard them as having the reality of, say, The Gate of 
Horn ? 

A survivor from an earlier age when the poet represented both 
prophet and priest, Mr. Laurence Binyon contrives to subordinate his 
swinging rhythms to the sober personal dignity acceptable to modern 
ears. Without Yeats’s strangeness, he finds beautiful language that sets 
at a classical distance from contemporary agitation some fragment of 
life born of meditation and insight. In the elaborate poem Angkor, the 
three central themes are established with a splendid, unlaboured rhetoric, 
while the subordinate imagery is subdued by the abstractness of the terms 
of its expression. The loose rhythms of In Hospital remind one of Mr. 
Auden, but clear-cut phrase and shapely metre give Mediterranean Verses 
and Inheritance a Parnassian quality with somewhat unprofessional 
descriptive touches. Some of the work is as fine as any he has done, 
possibly because of the restraints he has accepted. 

Miss Christina Chapin, in Poems, covers roughly the same period as 
Mr. Binyon. Her verse has an attractive cleanness and beauty. Many 
of the poems are sonnets of the Shakespearean type, some with - an 
experimental alexandrine for the last line, not, perhaps, altogether happy. 
The phrasing is traditional and unstrained, but so smoothly and melodi- 
ously is it set, so well-mannered and easy are the rhythms, with an 
occasional bright new word to give the modern tang, that the outcome 
is acceptable. Her understanding of texture, so lacking in Lord Dun- 
sany’s sonnets, builds up these details into effective climax. The 
images are telling, yet not too vividly appealing. Poems show the 
idealism of a mountain stream, the neat perfection of “‘ white bread and 
butter.” 
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Make Others Happier This 
Christmas 


HE heart of the nation is with our fighting forces 

this Christmas as never before. The safety of our 
island home is in their keeping. The strain is great 
and facilities for recreation are of importance in main- 
taining the high morale so essential for victory. Through 
the Church Army Huts, Hostels, Clubs and Canteens 
thousands of our men and women find a ready means 
of breaking the monotony. Ensure them a little extra 
cheer and comfort this Christmas tide. There will be 


celebrations of the Festival at all centres. 


The Church Army is also helping to provide :— 
Christmas gifts for the Poor (especially Air raid victims). 
Christmas cheer in the Children’s Homes, particularly for the 
Motherless. 
Some special pleasure for Distressed Gentlewomen, including 
those in the Church Army Homes. 


In all these ways the Church Army is serving the community. 
Your services lies in supporting to the full this comprehensive 
work, 


Cheques, Postal Orders, etc., should be sent to Preb. Carlisle, C.H., 
D.D., who will be deeply grateful. 


The Church Army 


55 BRYANSTON STREET, LONDON, W.| 


Let the spirit of Christmas—survivor of successive wars— 
live on through the work of the CHURCH ARMY ¥& 
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CHRONICLES OF THE WAR 
THE SIxTH QuaRTER. By Philip Graves. (Hutchinson, 9s. 6d.) Mr, — 
Graves’ cool and fluent pen as usual serves his readers well in this con- 
tinuation of his record of the war quarter by quarter. The sixth quarter 
covers the first three months of the present year—on the whole a heady 
period when victories over Italy on land in Libya and Abyssinia and at 
sea at Cape Matapan were to some extent offsetting the rigours of the 
blitz, and when a long spell of German preparations in comparative quiet 
encouraged us for a time to forget the formidable power and terrible 
threat of our main and mighty foe. Again as usual, Mr. Graves’s present 
volume covers a very wide range and handles its material with a sense of r 


scale and proportion very remarkable at such close quarters to the events 
recorded. Mr. Graves is well served by his collaborators ; and it testifies 
to the insight especially of Mr. Jan Stephens’s chapter on the arts and 
entertainments that room is spared for mention of Mr. Lewis Mumford’s 
Faith for Living—a remarkable popular attempt to grapple with the spiri- 
tual problems of our time which has already been reviewed in these pages. 


WAR PICTURE BOOKS 
Action Srations, The Royal Navy at War. By Rear-Admiral H. G. 
Thursfield. (Black, 7s. 6d.) Royat Navy At War. By Vice-Admiral F 
J. E. Harper, C.B., M.V.O. (John Murray, 6s.) ENGINEs oF War, 
The Mechanised Army in Action. Produced in collaboration with the War 
Office with a Foreword by General Sir John Dill. (Black, 7s. 6d.) Fo 
R.A.F. ar War. By the Staff of The Aeroplane. Book designed by e 
William Buchan. Foreword by Air-Marshal Sir Philip Joubert. (John fo) 
Murray, 6s.) These excellent publications, though profusely illustrated, I 
are far more than picture-books. They describe the organisation, le 
material and tasks of each of the Fighting Services and help greatly 
towards an understanding of the conflict we are waging. Children, as 


well as grown-ups will delight in them. —To many people the war is only T 
a nightmare of rations and raids, and educational works such as these, M 
dressed in attractive garb, are most valuable in presenting an intelligent k 
picture of the actual fighting and all that it involves. SI 
CORRESPONDENCE 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION IN 1941 

To THE Eprror oF THE National Review W 
S1r,—The comments in your November issue upon the recent Con- Ww 

ference on Science and World Order induces me to direct your attention 

to the following points :— 


(1) The Conference was not an ordinary annual meeting of the Social 
and International Relations of Science, constituted by the Association 
three years ago. 

(2) The Committee of the Division is representative of all branches | hy 
of science, including economic science and statistics, and was appointed | y > 
by the Council of the Association. | 
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For most children it is a happy 
time. But for some, the re- 
moval of daddy’s protection 
only means hardship, neglect, 
or even cruelty. No less than 
103,352 children received help 
last year from the N.S.P.C.C. 


The Society’s ‘“‘ Children’s 
Men ”’ help the children in every 
known case of unnecessary 
suffering. The responsibility 


is greater than ever nowadays. 


Will you help with a special 
war-time Christmas gift ? 


Sir Spencer J. Portal, Hon. Treasurer, 
Victory House, Leicester Square, W.C.2 


N-S-P-(:( 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TOCHILDOREN 


Legacies are solicited. 


JOANNA SOUTHCOTT'S 
BOX 


OF SEALED WRITINGS 


WHEN WILL THE 
BISHOPS OPEN 
THIS BOX? 


A Petition with 28,757 signatures 

praying them to do so was sent 

to Lambeth Palace on St. George’s 
Day, April 23rd, 1935, 


NOTHING ELSE WILL STAY 


ENGLAND’S 
TROUBLES 


AND 


PERPLEXITIES 


*“Let the priests ... say, Spare thy 
people, O Lord, and give not thine 
heritage to reproach, that the heathen 
should rule over them. . . . Then will 
the Lord . . . answer and say unto his 
people, Behold, | will send you corn, and 
wine, and oil, and ye shall be satisfied 
therewith : and | will no more make 
you a reproach among the heathen : 


But | will remove far off from you the 
northern army, and will drive him into a 
land barren and desolate, with his face 
toward the east sea, and his hinder part 
toward the utmost sea, and his stink shall 
come up, and his ill savour shall come up, 
because he hath done great things.’’ 


Joel ii, 17-20. 


For information and free 
leaflets, apply : 


THE 


PANACEA SOCIETY 
BEDFORD, ENGLAND 
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(3) The presence in Great Britain, at the present time, of a number 
of responsible people from other countries, concerned with social aspects 
of scientific knowledge, provided an unusual opportunity for the pre- 
sentation of some subjects of public interest from international points 
of view, which was the main object of the Conference. 

(4) Science is systematic and formulated knowledge in all fields of 
human understanding—natural, moral, social and political. How these 
branches are related may be seen in two recent books; namely, Far- 
tington’s Science and Politics in the Ancient World, and Crowther’s Social 
Relations of Science, to mention two examples only. 

(5) When you say that “ Science was disregarded and politics appear 
to have entirely monopolised the rostrum,” you express narrow views 
of the ranges of science and politics, or their relations to each other. The 
papers contributed to the Conference were in the spirit of Francis Bacon’s 
New Philosophy, that “‘ Knowledge should be referred to use and action,” 
which, I may remind you, was that of the Royal Society. 

(6) Among the authors of papers were Sir John Orr, Sir Harold 
Hartley, Professor A. V. Hill, Professor Egerton, Sir John Russell, 
and Professor Desch (all Fellows of the Royal Society and of high 
scientific attainment), in addition to Professor Huxley ; and many other 
leaders of scientific work and thought were present. I suggest, therefore, 
that your comments scarcely present a true view of the character of the 
Conference or the scientific positions of those taking part in it. 

(7) In the statement of principles published at the close of the Con- 
ference, the title was “‘ Declaration of Scientific Principles,” and the 
word “‘ Charter” was struck out. This was done for the very reason to 
which you refer. It was unnecessary, therefore, for you to remind the 
Association that the word “‘ Charter ” is often misapplied. 

(8) Scientific investigation is concerned with the collection of facts 
and the arrival of conclusions from them. The conclusions may not 
always be satisfactory and the facts may not be sufficient to justify them, 
but men of science are always eager to add to them by further inquiries. 
Whether you have made yourself familiar with the whole facts of the 
recent Conference before arriving at your conclusions about the Con- 


ference, I must leave you to decide. Faithfully yours, 
Burlington House, R. A. GreGory. 
London, W.1. 


Sir Richard Gregory makes a skilful apology for the British Associa- 
tion and the gathering he presided over this year. We must confess that 
we found very little of the “ spirit of Francis Bacon’s New Philosophy” 
in the papers read by the group of Socialist partisans and their cortége 
of political cheap-jacks who were in possession of the lecture platform 
on that occasion. 

And we think it infinitely regrettable that a society formed for “ the 
advancement of Science” should descend to the advocacy of party 
politics in their crudest form.—Editor, National Review. 
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A REGISTER OF SCHOOLS, &c. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


ABINGDON, BERKS. 
Ig —g~ SCHOOL. Schol. Exain. 3rd Tues. 
and grd Thurs. May. Total Annual Fees 
fot-8n For Prospectus apply Headmaster. 


MINCHINHAMPTON COMMON, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
BBAUDESERT PARK.—Preparatory Navy, Public 

Schools entrance and scholarships ; 600 feet, south- 
west; $0 acres, 


PETERSFIELD.—CHURCHER’S COLLEGE. 
PpuBLic School education ; fees 


tionally healthy position ; swi bath; 
O.T.C, ; scholarships; senior, junior, and prepara’ 
— master. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


EDINBURGH. 

S*§ SERF’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Abercromby Place.—Kindergarten to 
Individual Attention. 
Principal—M: 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGES 


MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


A Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 
oo S.W.1, or The Hall, Greatford, 


an Prospectus, apply to the Secretary, St. Stephen’s 
hambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.2. 


WESTERFIELD 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
Richmond Road, Worthing, Sussex, 
Good posts found for students in London or Country. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


BENDIXEN’S. Private air-raid shelter. 
Misses , B.A,, Turner, B.Sc., A.K.C., and staff, 
Tutors to Women students. boratories. 

eee Ww on application. 
66 BAKER STREE 


Welbeck 5802. 


89, ECCLESTON SQUARE, S.W.x:. Vic. : 7162. 
RANCIS J. BORLAND.—Private tutor for all 
exams., etc.; excellent science laboratories. Fees 

on application. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
MIDLAND INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
PARADISE STREET. 
Principal, A. K. Blackall, D.Mus. Sec., H. M, Francis, 
Syllabus, post free, 3d. 
LIST OF CLASSES FREE, 


WIMBORNE, DORSET—MELVERLEY. 


(CHURCH of England School for Girls ; ideal situation ; 
safe-area ; moderate fees.—Apply Principal. 


UPPER CHINE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
HORWOOD HOUSE, hess 3 BUCKS 
(removed from Shanklin, I.W.). 

ECOGNISED by Board of Education ; preparatory, 
R junior, senior departments: School and r 
tes; University Entrance: Domestic and 
Secretarial Courses. Beautiful premises ; of country, 
centre of England. 


GLASGOW.—VETERINARY COLLEGE 
(COURSE leading to diploma of M.R.C.V.S.—Intendin 
a" should apply for prospectus and ful 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE M.M.R. is a loose-leaf register in which investors 
keep account of their holdings, transactions and 
dividends. All stationers, or from 9 Maxim Road, 
London, N.21. 


ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C, 


PUBLIC & PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK 


Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and 
Association of Preparatory Schools, Consult 
ve Schools, Careers, &c. 108. 6d., post 6d, 


DEANE & SONS, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1 


F a TO THE WORLD ¥ 


LARGE DEPT. FOR BOOKS ON POLITICS, 
New and Secondhand Books on every subject. 
Catalogues free. 
113-125, CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (16 lines). 


NOTICE TO READERS 


In order to secure copies of The National Review, advance 
orders must be placed with Newsagents or Bookstalls. Copies can 
be ordered from the office 3s. 2d., post free. Annual Subscription 


36s., post free to all parts. 


Address: Rolls House, 2 Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C. 4. 


“Black & White”? and 


complete enjoyment always 


go together. This grand old 
blend has a flavour and 
character that place it on 


the pinnacle of popularity. 


BLACK WHITE 
Sts the Seotch! 


ted in Great Britain by Taz Werrerriars Press Lrp., London and Ton eee 
Printed ite New York, WS.A., Post Office. Offices : Rolls House, 2, Bream's 


